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Results of North Atlantic Council’s Eleventh Meeting 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY DULLES! 


Last Monday [ April 27] I returned from 5 work- 
ing days in Europe with Secretary Humphrey, 
Secretary Wilson, and Governor Stassen. We 
went to attend the meeting of the Council of 
Nato. We have reported to the President and 
to the Congress and now I report to you. 

First let me, for background, recall what Nato 
is. Nato is the grand alliance of 14 nations that 
was created under the North Atlantic Treaty. 
That treaty was adopted 4 years ago as a biparti- 
san act to prevent a third world war coming out 
of Europe. The administration was then Demo- 
cratic, but Republicans in the Senate, of which I 
was then one, took an active part in bringing about 
Senate consent to ratification. Then, in 1950, 
General Eisenhower was called to be the first 
Supreme Commander of the Naro forces in Eu- 
rope. So he knows a great deal about it. It was 
indeed his vision, energy, and inspiration which 
largely converted this organization from a paper 
blueprint into a solid bulwark which already has 
tremendous protective value to the United States. 

Let me recall what this value is. Suppose, for 
example, that Western Europe were overrun by the 
Red armies so that the Soviet world included all 
of Europe. That would so shift the balance of 
industrial power that we would be in great peril. 
Take steel production as an example, because steel 
is a basic commodity. Today we and our allies 
have an advantage of about three to one over the 
Communist world. But if Western Europe were 
shifted from the free world side to the Red side 
of the ledger, then the steel ratio would be about 
50-50. Under those circumstances the Soviet 
leaders would be much more likely to attack us 
than is the case today. 

Of course, our concern is much more than mate- 
rial. Europe is the cradle of our civilization and 
dear to many of us as the home of our ancestors. 
It would be a terrible blow, spiritually and mor- 
ally, if Europe’s religion and culture were to be 
stamped out by ruthless atheism. 

We could not and would not sit idly by in the 
face of such an attack on Europe. So it is a case 


* Made over radio and television networks on Apr. 29 
(press release 225). 
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where we should seek prevention which is cheaper 
than cure, as two world wars have taught us. 
Nato is prevention, we hope, against a repetition 
of 1914 and 1939. 

Nato now has approximately 50 divisions in 
Western Europe and there are more than 25 di- 
visions in the southern flank of Greece and Turkey. 
Some of these units are not fully trained and 
equipped and there is still much to be done to 
get maximum combat effectiveness. Nevertheless 
the existing forces have great value as a deterrent 
to aggression. Europe is not yet fully secure, but 
it is no longer a “pushover,” so weak that it is a 
temptation to others to seize it by an act of war. 

At last week’s Nato meeting we tried to find 
practical ways of making Nato even stronger. We 
went at this with some new ideas, largely drawn 
from President Eisenhower’s own personal experi- 
ence and judgment. 


Combat Effectiveness To Be Increased 


1. We sought military strength which would be 
borne out of economic health, not economic sick- 
ness. The European members have been strain- 
ing toward a theoretical goal and now they are 
beginning to get out of breath. Since we cannot 
foresee the year of greatest danger, President 
Eisenhower believes that it is safest to adopt a 
pace which can be maintained with growing 
strength, rather than run the risk of dropping 
exhausted by the wayside before the haven is 
reached. Therefore, at this Naro meeting we put 
our emphasis on getting greater strength by less 
costly methods. This can be done by improving 
quality, rather than by seeking an immediate large 
increase in quantity. Ina world of toughness, it 
is better to be compact and hard rather than to be 
big and soft. There will be a steady Nato build- 
up, but in the main this year’s and next year’s 
added strength will come through improved 
quality. That will tend to relieve the excessive 
strain which has been placed upon the budgets and 
currencies of some of the countries, including our 
own. At the same time there will be a big lift in 
Nato’s combat effectiveness. You can figure this 
to be as much as 30 percent this year. 
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2. We sought to fill the big gap in European 
defense which is the present lack of German 
forces. This gap in the center cannot be made 
good by any effort, however great, put forward 
by the other countries. Further, I do not believe 
that Americans, or British, or French want to an- 
ticipate fighting to defend Germany while the 
Germans look on as spectators. At present Ger- 
mans are only spectators because the surrender 
terms do not authorize Germany to have any 
armed forces. 

The continental European countries themselves 
thought out a solution which was to make agree- 
ments largely restoring West Germany’s sover- 
eignty and permitting Germans to rearm not just 
as German national forces, which might serve na- 
tional ambitions, but as part of a single European 
Defense Community. This in turn would fit into 
Nato’s defense plans. 

These agreements were signed almost a year 
ago, but still they have not yet been brought into 
force. At this Naro Council meeting I intro- 
duced a resolution calling for the prompt creation 
of the European Defense Community (Epc). 
This was unanimously adopted. 

All of the Epc governments are fully aware of 
the importance of early action. But in each of 
the countries there are parliamentary delays. 
This strains our patience. But it should not break 
it. There is no other good solution of the problem 
of establishing adequate strength and peace in 
Europe, as the cabinets realize and I trust that 
the parliaments too will accept that same view 
during the coming months. 

3. We put great emphasis on what is called “in- 
frastructure.” That isa strange new word, which 
has come to have great importance. It means the 
network of facilities in one country available for 
Nato forces drawn from different countries. This 
requires that airfields, pipelines, supply depots, 
radio communication, radar and the like, in each 
country, be made available to many national forces 
on a common basis. In past years, there has been 
long haggling about working this out. This time 
we found agreement on a 3-year program for de- 
veloping this “infrastructure.” At moderate cost, 
it will add enormously to the efficiency of the exist- 
ing forces. For example, it will create 50 new air- 
fields in a year for common use in Europe. There 
can be a dispersion and deployment of aircraft on 
the ground, so that all will not be the concentrated 
target of a few bombs. And if some airfields are 
bombed out, there will be alternate fields, well 
equipped, on which planes aloft can land and take 
off. This will make Nato forces much more effec- 
tive and secure. 

4. We gave much thought to new tactical weap- 
ons, and to the increased power which they can 
give to the defense of Europe. We are starting 
some Nato training in these matters with due 
regard to security. 
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Talks With Military Leaders 


Just before leaving Paris, I talked at length with 
two of the top military leaders of Nato, General 
Ridgway and his Chief of Staff, General Gruen- 
ther. Naturally, they would like more land and 
air strength and they are particularly anxious to 
see the defense forces rounded out with German 
contingents. However, they believe that today 
there is enough strength so that if the Soviets 
planned to overrun Europe, it would be necessary 
for them first largely to re-enforce the Red armies 
now in or near Eastern Germany. This, they 
could not do without our knowledge. ‘This fact 
alone is of great importance. It means that we 
would probably get the opportunity to bring into 
final readiness counter measures both in Europe 
and elsewhere, which might in fact deter the actual 
assault and preserve the peace. 

What I have said gives you a good idea of what 
went on at our formal Nato meetings. Outside 
of these meetings, we talked informally and di- 
rectly with most of the members. We did not 
talk to them as though Naro were just our re- 
sponsibility and not theirs. After all, Nato is a 
joint enterprise, and it has its primary location 
in Europe. 

Also we discussed with the British and the 
French, among others, the matter of general eco- 
nomic aid from the United States. Some call it 
a “hand-out.” That is hardly fair, because the 
United States has gained intangible, if not specific, 
benefits. 

Americans have always generously responded to 
emergency needs. But outright grants ought to 
be reserved only for real emergencies. They are 
a kind of crutch which may be needed from time 
to time. But as soon as there is economic health 
and the opportunity for a people to earn their way 
by their own efforts, then the crutch ought to be 
thrown away. We believe that this is becoming 
increasingly possible. 

We talked over that viewpoint with our friends 
in Europe. We found that they welcomed a rela- 
tionship which would be dignified and self-respect- 
ing for all concerned. There are plenty of ways 
whereby the British and French and others 
can contribute in Europe or Asia to special efforts 
which are in the common interest. Then they will 
be more and more earning their way. 

We shall still be spending substantial sums, and 
these friendly countries do not need to anticipate 
too great reduction in their dollar income. But 
our Government will be specifically getting, for 


the dollars it spends abroad, what may enable it © 


to save in other security measures and thus, on 
balance, get more security for less money. 

At this last week’s Nato Council meeting, in 
the ways I indicated, there came into Nato a 
transforming spirit. The full effect will only be 
apparent in later years as we look back. But as 
we look forward, we can anticipate that Nato will 
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never grow into an organization which sucks the 
life blood out of the member countries, but rather 
be the shield behind which confidence will grow to 
invigorate all of the protected nations. 

It has been said that the proper role of military 
strength is to give time for moral ideas to take 
root. The role of Naro is to enable the great 
moral and spiritual principles of Western civili- 
zation to take root and blossom again after the 
ravages of two world wars. That was the con- 
ception of those Americans who, without regard 
to party, joined with the other free peoples to 
create the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
That is the conception for which so many Ameri- 
cans, without regard to party, have given their 
dedicated efforts. That is the conception which 
we believe is now nearing realization. 

President Eisenhower, in the message which he 
sent through us to the Naro Council, said, “Nato 
has become a mighty force for peace and an in- 
struinent of enduring cooperation among the At- 
lantic peoples.” As such it greatly increases what 
the President, in his challenging address, called 
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“the chance for peace.” ? 


TEXT OF FINAL COMMUNIQUE ISSUED APRIL 25 


1. The North Atlantic Council, meeting in Paris 
in Ministerial Session with the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs, Defence, Economics and Finance 
present, and under the chairmanship of Lord Is- 
may, completed their work today. 

2. The Council agreed on short and long-term 
programmes for Nato. They established a firm 
military programme for 1953 and a provisional 
programme for 1954. In addition to the forces 
which Greece and Turkey are contributing, there 
will be a notable increase in the size of the forces 
assigned to Nato Supreme Commanders and a 
considerable improvement in their effectiveness. 
Training is being greatly improved at all levels. 
The series of large-scale manoeuvres held during 
the last year has appreciably raised the standard 
of co-operation of the forces of the member coun- 
tries; units are being better equipped and the or- 
ganization of support forces is developing. The 
Nato military authorities consider that the at- 
tainment of the force goals in 1953, and the com- 
bined influence of these various factors, will add 
materially to the defensive strength of Naro dur- 
ing 1953. 

3. Agreement was reached not only on the com- 
mon financing of the second part (£67,000,000) to 
the Fourth Slice of the Infrastructure Programme 
(the first part to the amount of about £80,000,000 
having been settled at a Ministerial Meeting in 
December), but also on a cost-sharing formula 
which would cover future programmes to be sub- 
mitted by the Supreme Commanders for the three- 
year period beginning in 1954, involving expendi- 


? BULLETIN of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
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““A Mighty Force for Peace’’ 


Following is the text of a message from President 
Eisenhower which Secretary Dulles read to the 
members of the North Atlantic Council at the open- 
ing of their eleventh meeting on April 23: 


On the occasion of this important meeting I send 
my personal greetings to the North Atlantic Council. 
As you know, I have long held the deep conviction 
that the success of NATO’s program was essential to 
world peace and to the security and well-being of all 
Atlantic nations. My subsequent experience has re- 
inforced and strengthened this belief. Nato has 
become a mighty force for peace and an instrument 
of enduring cooperation among the Atlantic peoples. 

We deplore the fact that civilized nations are com- 
pelled at this stage of human history to devote so 
large a portion of their energies and resources to the 
purpose of military defense. I have already ex- 
pressed my hope that it will be possible in the fore- 
seeable future to devote part of these resources and 
energies to more constructive purposes. I know 
that this can be accomplished if all nations will co- 
operate sincerely in creating the necessary condi- 
tions for lasting peace. But until the conditions | 
for genuine peace have been firmly established it | 
would be foolhardy for us to delude ourselves about 
the dangers confronting us. It is still the foremost 
task of free governments to develop sufficient eco- 
nomic, defensive, and moral strength to make cer- 
tain that our civilization is spared the horror and 
devastation of another world war. 

All honest men know that Naro has no intention | 
of aggression and that we seek only enough strength 
to deter aggression by others. We cannot afford | 
to seek less. 

As this meeting opens there is an opportunity 
for mankind to move forward toward a new era of 
peace and progress. The realization of this oppor- 
tunity will depend primarily upon the deeds of 
others. But our own task is clear. While we carry 
the hope of peace in our hearts unblemished by 
self-delusion or wishful thinking, we will also em- 
ploy the skill of our minds and hands to make this 
hope a living reality. Throughout the changing and 
unpredictable events of future months and years we 
will remain steadfast in purpose and united in 
action. 

A quotation from Lincoln seems to have particular 
significance for our situation of today. We have | 
malice toward none. We have charity for all peo- 
ples. But we will remain firmly determined to do 
the right as God gives us to see the right and will 
strive on to finish the work we have begun. 














ture of up to £250,000,000, subject to the approval 
of Parliaments. These programmes will include a 
wide range of projects such as airfields, telecom- 
munications, naval bases and port facilities, pipe- 
lines and radar installations. The military 
authorities of Nato now have a financial planning 
figure to which they can work for over three years. 
In addition, an improved system is ready to be put 
into operation to ensure closer financial super- 
vision over the expenditure of common infrastruc- 
ture funds. 

4. The Council gave close attention to various 
economic and financial factors affecting the rate of 
expansion of the defence efforts. It was agreed 
that the development of sound national economies 
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and the increase of military forces should be _ 
sued concurrently ; in certain fields the establish- 
ment of long-term joint military production 
programmes appeared to be the least costly and 
the most efficient solution. 

5. It was on these lines that the Member Gov- 
ernments and the International Staff developed 
a method for preparing correlated production pro- 
grammes. The object of this is both to ensure that 
the defence production undertaken by European 
countries within their own budgets is on the most 
economic lines and to make defence production 
in Europe more effective. The participation of 
the United States, through off-shore procurement, 
adds to the contribution of the European coun- 
tries and plays a very important part in these 
achievements. The additional fighter aircraft 
production programme, which has recently been 
announced is a first important result of this. 
It will facilitate the expansion of the aircraft in- 
dustries in five European countries while at the 
same time strengthening the air defence capacity 
of the Alliance. Other programmes are being con- 
sidered. Nato is also studying the means of de- 
veloping production in Europe of spare parts for 
the maintenance of equipment of erican and 
Canadian origin. 

6. The Secretary General’s Progress Report to 
the Council stressed the close collaboration be- 
tween the civilian and military agencies of Nato, 
and outlined the current work of the International 
Staff. It emphasised the importance of develop- 
ing a better public understanding of the aims 
and achievements of Nato, a matter to which Gov- 
ernments should give their constant attention. 
The Report described the progress made in the 
many and varied technical studies by Committees 
of the Council in a number of widely different 
fields, such as civil defence and other aspects of 
civil organization in time of war. 

In the course of discussion on the Report, the 
Council re-emphasised their interest in the Nato 
countries’ co-operation in the economic, cultural 
and social fields. They noted with satisfaction 
the initiative taken by the President of the United 
States of America, recently announced, with a 
view to fostering the solution of over-population 
problems in certain countries.® 

7. The Council continued their regular practice 
of exchanging views on political matters of com- 
mon concern. In reviewing the international sit- 
uation they were in full agreement. This agree- 
ment included their estimate of the recent Soviet 
moves and gestures. To the extent that these 
moves and gestures are proved by events to be 
genuine efforts to reduce international tension, 
they will be welcomed by Member Governments, 
whose policy has always been to seek every oppor- 
tunity for world peace. 

8. Nevertheless, the Council found that there had 
not yet in fact been any change in the funda- 


* Ibid., May 4, 1953, p. 639. 
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mental threat to the security of free peoples. The 
most striking evidence of this continuing threat 
is the huge and constantly strengthened military 
force maintained by those nations whose policies 
have been responsible for the present tension, and 
who are still promoting aggressive war in several 
parts of the world. The most recent example is 
the extension of hostilities in Laos. This serious 
development has increased the burden of France 
in the struggle against aggression and has given 
rise to deep concern on the part of other Member 
Governments. 

9. The Council, therefore, reaffirmed the policy 
of collective defence which has proved fully justi- 
fied, and which has been responsible for the grow- 
ing confidence of the free world in the future. 
The Council felt that there was every prospect 
that this policy, continued with firmness and pa- 
tience, will create a basis for a just settlement of 
unresolved international problems. 

10. The Council considered it essential that 
Member Governments should continue to develop 
the free Atlantic Community which should in- 
clude a European Defence Community to be estab- 
lished as soon as possible in an ever more closely 
united Europe. 

11. The Council reaffirmed their fundamental de- 
sire to build for peace. They looked forward 
to the day when a greater share of the resources 
of their countries would be devoted to national 
and international reconstruction and development. 
Convinced that in unity lies their greatest 
strength, they are resolved to broaden co-operation 
in every field, economic, political and social, as 
well as military, and so to make the Atlantic 
Community a lasting reality. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION ON EDC ADOPTED 
APRIL 24 


Tue Norru AtTLaAntic Counct, 

ReEcALLING its previous resolutions of May 26th 
and December 17th, 1952, concerning the Treaty 
establishing the European Defence Community 
and the Additional Protocol to the North Atlantic 
Treaty on guarantees to members of the European 
Defence Community ; * 

TakING NOTE of the progress which has been 
made since the previous session, including sub- 
mission of the Treaty to the parliaments of all 
signatory countries and the fact that five signa- 
tories have now completed parliamentary action 
on the Additional Protocol to the North Atlantic 
Treaty on the guarantees given by the Parties to 
the North Atlantic Treaty to members of the 
European Defence Community ; 

TAKING Nore of the progress of the Interim 
Committee, created by the governments signatory 
to the Treaty establishing the European Defence 


‘For text of the additional protocol, see ibid., June 9, 
1952, p. 896; for text of the Nac resolution of Dec. 17, 
1952, see ibid., Jan. 5, 1953, p. 4. 
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Community, in connection with the technical 
planning and other steps necessary to the Treaty’s 
coming into force, including the completion of the 
Additional Protocols and agreements proposed by 
the Interim Committee and designed to facilitate 
the carrying out of certain important provisions 
of the Treaty; 


Practicalities of Power 


by Under Secretary Smith? 


The Chinese philosopher who lived and wrote 
about 3,000 years ago said once, “It is not only 
that at times certain men are dangerous to society, 
but that at times certain societies are dangerous to 
all honest and decent men.” We still confront the 
most dangerous of those societies as we have in 
the past confronted a series of them. Those which 
are dangerous today are represented by Soviet 
Russia and Communist China. 

Now this morning at about one o’clock I was 
awakened by the news yesterday that Pravda 
had published in full the text of President 
Sineahewes’s recent speech on foreign relations. 
The fact that any other newspaper in the world 
published the full text of President Eisenhower's 
speech would arouse no comment at all. The fact 
that Pravda, in a totalitarian state, publishes such 
a speech approaches a major stature of a miracle, 
and you see in that one little vignette the difference 
between our free society and that which exists in 
the Soviet Union? 

I recall about 8 years ago the Manchester Guard- 
tan, I think it was, published a cartoon which im- 
pressed me enormously. The ordinarily four-by- 
four cartoon square was divided into 16 little one- 
inch squares and in the first of those squares the 
world, depicted as a cringing little dog, was get- 
ting a pat on the back from a benign, pipe-smoking 
Stalin and the little animal was wriggling all over 
with pleasure. In the next square the same little 
animal was getting a kick from Molotov, the stars 
were flying in all directions and, of course, it was 


* Address made at the University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., on Apr. 25 (press release 213). 
* For a White House statement on this subject, see p. 678. 
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Stresses that the Atlantic Community continues 
to attach paramount importance to the rapid entry 
into force of the Treaty establishing the European 
Defence Community, and, consequently, to its 
ratification by all signatories, as well as to the 
ratification of the Additional Protocol to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 


yowling with anguish. The third square was a 
repetition of the first, the fourth of the second, 
and so on over the whole 16 squares—alternate 
pats and kicks—alternate wriggles of pleasure and 
yowls of anguish, but a constant repetition of the 
same thing. 

Under these circumstances I think it will help 
us remain oriented if we can keep constantly in 
mind the real fundamentals of present world con- 
ditions. One such real fundamental is power, and 
I mean by power, military power, regrettably. 
With a full understanding of the place of power in 
world relationships, we can better adjust our- 
selves to the requirements which have been im- 
posed upon us and we can resolve satisfactorily in 
our own minds what might appear to be contra- 
dictions in American foreign policy. 

For instance, there seems to be a contradiction 
when in all sincerity we advocate disarmament 
while we’re spending billions of dollars to rearm 
ourselves and to rearm our allies. There seems 
to be a basic conflict in our unremitting efforts for 
peace while we go ahead with the development of 
more effective and destructive weapons. But ac- 
tually, there isn’t any contradiction at all. The 
necessity for this derives from the place of power 
in the world situation. We didn’t inject this fac- 
tor into it—it was and it has been there for many 
centuries. But the fact that we’re not responsible 
for its presence does not permit us toignore it. To 
do so would be the height of folly, and that is my 
theme today. 

Since we cannot ignore the power factor, then 
obviously we have to deal with it, and if we’re to 
deal with it successfully it must be understood both 
in its origin and in its evolution. The lessons of 
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history are too well known on this campus for me 
to repeat them. It is sufficient for me to remind 
you that within the memory of a good many of you 
here, there were some governments that were in- 
clined to look on an expeditionary force or on a 
cruiser as a convenient instrument for the conduct 
of international negotiations. 


Today most members of the world community 
have abandoned some earlier, essentially primitive 
patterns of international behavior—and_ since 
World War II we and like-minded nations have 
joined in an effort to replace force as the decisive 
factor in the relationship between states with a 
more civilized mechanism. The cause of this 
evolution and our ideas regarding the application 
of military strength in world affairs are very 
simple. We realize that man’s capacity to destroy 
himself and his works have increased almost. be- 
yond the scope of imagination. The thoughtful 
man of today lives with the sobering knowledge 
that weapons exist which could bring modern 
civilization to an explosive end. Consequently the 
United States and like-minded nations have broken 
with the historic and primitive pattern of power 
politics. We’re trying to resolve international dif- 
ferences and tensions by economic, political, and 
diplomatic negotiation. 

Possibly the tragedy enacted in Geneva in the 
1920’s was a necessary, if painful, lesson to the 
people of the world, but the failure of the League 
of Nations hasn’t deterred us from making a new 
and much more promising effort. We now have 
an international organization to which disputes 
can be brought for discussion and arbitration, and 
there isn’t one of you here that would dispute the 
fact that this procedure is the right and possibly 
the only road to a just and peaceful world order. 
We know very well the futility of seeking solutions 
through violence. We would discard force in 
favor of the peaceful methods of negotiation and 
compromise. Now if this fact were universally 
accepted, our worries and our present danger 
would be reduced to zero. Unfortunately it is not 
universally accepted. A very large segment of 
the peoples of the world are under the complete 
control of leaders who prefer to rely on military 
power as the definitive factor in their relationship 
with other nations. 

Now in this tragically simple fact are the im- 
plications of immense consequences. Every time 
I think of it I think of an aphorism, attributed, 
I believe, to Chesterton, who said, “Christianity 
is mankind’s greatest and finest thought—the only 
trouble is it has never really been tried.” We 
have a situation, many of the aspects of which 
are those of peace, and yet we really have no 
peace. We want to be rid of the burden of arma- 
ments, yet we have to spend billions for arms and 
are likely to have to continue to spend billions for 
arms. We and our allies yearn for peace and 
we're fighting in Korea and we’re fighting in Indo- 
china and we’re fighting in Malaya. 
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The Soviet Obsession 


The root of the paradox lies in the Soviet ob- 
session with the power factor, which I don’t think 
any of you should ever forget. Because of this 
obsession we’re compelled to create strength of 
our own as a counterweight to the strength of 
the Soviet Union. Even though we reject force 
as an instrument in our relationship with other 
nations, we’ve learned through bitter experience 
that Soviet intransigence reaches a peak when the 
negotiator across the table lacks power. If the 
Kremlin should as a temporary expedient make 
commitments, we can look forward to the likeli- 
hood that they may be violated before the ink is 
dry on the document if the commitments are made 
to an associate or another nation which lacks 
power. On the other hand, we’ve learned that 
it’s possible to negotiate with the Soviet Union if 
our negotiating position has solid strength 
behind it. 

Nothing that has happened in the past weeks 
can be construed as evidence of lessening the Soviet 
preoccupation with the power factor. Since 1919 
there have been a great many twists and turns in 
Soviet policy, but as far as we know and as far 
as we can tell today, the fundamentals on which 
Russian policy is based have really not altered in 
any significant way. To understand this we 
should recognize that those fundamentals have 
existed for a long time and they were really not 
changed by the Bolshevik Revolution. 

I have often quoted Lord Palmerston, a British 
statesman of the last century, a man who was ex- 
tremely well-informed and a perceptive observer 
of Russia. Palmerston said: 

It has always been the policy and the practice of the 
Russian government to expand its frontiers as rapidly as 
the apathy or the timidity of its neighbors would permit, 
but usually to halt and often to recoil when confronted 
by determined opposition, then to await the next favorable 
opportunity to spring upon its intended victim. 

Now that analysis fits the postwar action of the 
Soviet Union very well indeed. 

The Kremlin tried to keep troops in Northern 
Iran, then withdrew them in the face of deter- 
mined opposition. The legitimate Greek Gov- 
ernment after the war looked ripe for overthrow. 
The Kremlin instigated revolt and later aban- 
doned the rebels when they were met with deter- 
mined opposition. Berlin had all the earmarks of 
a soft touch. I was in Moscow at that time. I 
had very little hope for the situation. Soviet mil- 
itary forces blockaded the city and then when 
they encountered really determined opposition— 
and it wasn’t military opposition either; it was 
moral and economic opposition backed up by an 
airlift—they lifted the blockade. Now each of 
these withdrawals was effected when determined 
opposition was met and not before. 

Stalin spelled the thing out in a speech which 
I have read many times. It is included also in 
his famous work, Problems of Leninism. He was 
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describing the mishaps of the Czarists’ govern- 
ment and he said: 

The history of Russia of the olden days was that she 
was always getting defeated for her backwardness. Such 
is the law of the exploiters to beat those who are back- 
ward and weak. If you are backward, if you are weak, 
that means you are wrong. That means that you can be 
defeated and enslaved. 

Now he was using that argument as a spur to the 
5-year plan and for increasing enormously the 
heavy industry of Russia to support a military 
potential, but quite obviously those were his 
thoughts and he applied those ideas equally to 
other and to weaker nations than the Soviet Union. 

We know very well that the Kremlin has never 
visualized a world of coequals. Lenin himself 
said: 

We great Russians have never been able to make anything 
but slaves of captive peoples. We have visualized a 
dominant Russia among a galaxy of satellites and armed 
might is the first requisite for attaining such a globe- 
girdling objective. 

In addition to the means of reducing the strength 
of the intended victim, military force and sub- 
versive tactics are also a necessity to weaken that 
strength before brute force is applied. 

Now our own a as all of you know, 
are very different, but different though they are, 
we cannot disregard for a moment the Soviet re- 
liance on force as a main means to get what it 
wants. Fortunately there have been several fac- 
tors which have exerted a restraining influence 
on Russia’s aggressive tendencies. One was the 
apparent belief that the mere existence of great 
strength can exert pressure enough so that the 
victim may give way without war, as in the case 
of Czechoslovakia. The second is related to the 
Soviet thory that capitalism bears the seeds of its 
own destruction. They think that time is on their 
side. I think that time is on ours. 


Reasons for Conciliatory Moves 


From their point of view, if they were convinced 
that a major move would be confronted by de- 
termined opposition, it’s reasonable to assume they 
would vaieel to a more conciliatory line. On the 
other hand, of course, as you have seen, that doesn’t 
mean that a small war which possibly doesn’t in- 
volve the risk of global conflict may not, from 
the Soviet point of view, be entirely logical and 
extremely profitable. That’s one of the reasons 
why we're fighting in Korea and one of the reasons 
why our allies are fighting in Indochina and 
Malaya. 

In recent weeks we’ve witnessed what appears 
to be a reversal of the Soviet line. Naturally 
there has been great speculation as to the reasons 
for this change. I have given you one. Another 
is that the new Soviet directorate recognizes the 
necessity of time for consolidating its position. It 
may be that the Kremlin realizes that it is over- 
extended and requires a breathing spell. The 
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men in the Politburo are thoroughly aware of 
the facts of history and they know that several 
times in the past Russia has swallowed more than 
she could digest and has had to disgorge in a 
welter of bloodshed and confusion. And it can- 
not be said that the satellite states are yet digested. 

But, as I have said, it seems more probable that 
the new regime is reacting to the effectiveness of 
Western methods in the face of danger; in other 
words, that there is a realization that they will 
be confronted by determined opposition and if a 
new policy is really developing we cannot of course 
afford to lose sight of the fact that it may be de- 
signed to split our developing coalition and 
weaken our capability for providing determined 
opposition. 

We certainly won’t reject the fact that the 
Kremlin may be willing to negotiate East-West 
differences in at least temporary good faith. As 
President Eisenhower said : 

We're waiting for deeds—we care nothing for mere 
rhetoric. We care only for sincerity of peaceful purpose 
attested by acts. 


I wonder if you are aware of the real importance 
of the President’s speech in Washington on April 


162% Not only at home here, but throughout the 
world? It brought about what is really a dra- 


matic change in the political climate almost every- 
where. Within hours of its delivery we began to 
receive cables from all parts of the world reflecting 
the approbation of chiefs of state and diplomatic 
chanceries. In Western Europe it was greeted as 
marking the beginning of a new initiative—in the 
Near and Middle East it has been warmly wel- 
comed—in the Far East and particularly in Japan 
it has been widely praised. 

We don’t know exactly how it has affected the 
people who live behind the Iron Curtain. We do 
know that it was taken very seriously in many 
places. In the satellite countries where it was 
heard over the Voice of America, it was received 
with great emotion—in some cases, by tears. 

As a whole, then, at this moment, the peoples 
of the world seem to me to be more united in a 
desire for the settlement of differences and diffi- 
culties than they have been for a long time indeed. 
But this climate will not endure indefinitely. So 
we watch and wait for signs that the Soviet Union 
will respond in good faith, and while waiting for 
deeds not words, we must indeed follow a policy 
which might be described as the “open hand and 
the closed fist.” The open hand of course is al- 
ways extended as a sincere gesture for peace—the 
fist must be clenched in readiness because we're 
dealing with a regime which we know is still 
wedded in an archaic concept of power. The 
choice rests with the leaders of the Soviet Union. 
It’s up to them to choose which hand. 

Now during this 3-day convocation of yours, 
you have heard a great many wise words and much 
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about the full and thoughtful life on a college 
campus where the ideas and policies of the grow- 
ing generation which will control this country dur- 
ing the years to come are being molded. Perhaps 
what I have just said may be a rather drab climax, 
but you people of New Hampshire have a reputa- 
tion for facing facts and I have given some of them 
quite simply to you as I see them. 

One of these facts is that the world has so 
shrunk in terms of life and space that we are in 
a way living under conditions such as the countries 
of Central Europe lived under for a great many 
centuries. That is, the oceans which protected our 
eastern and western coasts are no longer formid- 
able or impassable obstacles. In terms of time 
and space they can be passed now in a matter of 
hours and thus they are like the geographic fron- 
tiers of the countries of Central ee river, 
or a mountain range—which might be crossed in 
a day or in a matter of hours. Those nations for 
centuries faced across those frontiers a potential 
enemy, as today we face a potential enemy across 
ours, and we may live under that state of tension 
for a long time to come. 

If you on this campus live up to the traditions of 
your school and of your State and of your ances- 
tors, there is no reason why, if we have to do it, we 
should not face such a condition with calm confi- 
dence in our country and in its future and I have 
complete confidence that you will. 


U.S. To Assist Victims 
of Viet Minh Aggression 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 238 dated May 2 


Ever since the invasion of Laos began, we have 
been following developments there with the 
closest attention and grave concern. Here is an- 
other case of ruthless and unprovoked attack upon 
a country peacefully ruled by a duly constituted 
Nae ag: recognized by 35 other nations. 

en the Communist talk of a Laotian “libera- 
tion army” and of “Vietnamese volunteers,” they 
are using the classic Communist phrases which 
were invented to cloak aggression and which now 
identify aggression. 

We have encouraging reports that the people of 
Laos are rallying around their King and are co- 


operating with the forces of the French Union in 
the defense of their capital. Their efforts are an 
—— part of the struggle of the entire free 
world against enslavement and are recognized as 
such here. 

We are maintaining close contact with the Gov- 
ernments of Laos and of France regarding the 
special uirements of the situation. We have 
already taken steps to expedite the delivery of 
critically needed military items to the forces de- 
fending Laos. 

We are especially concerned at the plight of the 
Laotian people who have been driven from their 
homes by the invaders. The Msa Mission in Laos 
is arranging to be of help to the Laotian Govern. 
ment in the furnishing of the funds and supplies 
needed to care for these victims of Viet Minh 
aggression. 


Soviet Reaction to 
President’s Speech 


On April 25 Pravda devoted its front page toa 
reprint of the President’s April 16 address on 
world peace (Buuietin of April 27, 1953, p. 599) 
and to an editorial stating that the Soviet Union 
was ready to enter into “businesslike” discussions 
with the West to end outstanding controversies. 
James Hagerty, the President’s press secretary, 
on April 25 made the following statement on t 
Soviet reaction to the President’s speech: 


White House press release dated April 25 


I have talked with the President about the 
Pravda editorial. Its milder tone is a welcome 
change from the usual vituperation against the 
United States and the free world. It is also sig- 
nificant that the worldwide interest in the Presi- 
dent’s peace speech caused the Soviet leaders to 
reprint it in full for the Russian people. 

Of course, the Pravda editorial cannot be con- 
sidered a substitute for an official action by the 
Soviet leaders. 

Maybe this editorial is a first step toward some- 
thing concrete. If so, the free world will continue 
to wait for the definite steps that must be made if 
the Soviet leaders are sincerely interested in a co- 
operative solution to world problems. 

If the Soviet leaders take such steps they will 
find the United States and the other at nations, 
as always, ready to work unceasingly for peace. 
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The Foreign Service as an Arm of U. S. Policy 


by Clare Boothe Luce 
Ambassador to Italy? 


The Foreign Service is the overseas arm of our 
President and Secretary of State. Our Govern- 
ment, in the carrying out of its foreign policy, can 
be no stronger than the strength of that arm. 

As you know, to do the tremendous job of keep- 
ing Americans and American interests safe at 
home and abroad, there are now about 10,000 
Americans in the Foreign Service—from ambassa- 
dors and ministers to clerks and stenographers. 

At the present time there are slightly less than 
1,500 Foreign Service officers, all commissioned 
by the President, like Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps officers. Like their Service col- 
leagues, these Foreign Service officers look to a 
career dedicated in the same way to the service of 
their country. 

Too often, when people think of the work of the 
American Foreign Service, they think of assign- 
ments to big, glamorous Embassies such as Paris, 
Rome, London, or Rio. They forget that our 
country has about 300 diplomatic and consular 
posts in 75 countries throughout the world. Most 
of these posts are small and many extremely un- 
pleasant. Tihwa, for example, which was closed 
when the Communists seized Northern China, was 
1,500 miles from the nearest contact with civiliza- 
tion. There was only one bathtub in the entire 
city. 

Or take Jidda, in Arabia, where the year-round 
temperature is as hot or hotter than our hottest 
day here in New York, where there are frequent 
sandstorms, where there are no organized public 
facilities for sports or other entertainment, where 
all drinking water must be boiled, and where such 
things as telephone service and public transporta- 
tion services are virtually nonexistent. Or again, 
take Accra on the West Coast of Africa, where 
nearly all food must be imported, where sewage 
1s carried beside the streets in open ditches, where 
the average humidity at dawn is 93 percent, and 


*Excerpts from an address made before the America 
Italy Society at New York on Apr. 8. 
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where it is often necessary to wear mosquito boots 
whenever one leaves the house for a visit to friends. 

Finally, let’s look at one of our consulates at a 
remote outpost in South America. In this town 
the temperature is from 80 to 90 degrees all year 
round. No water, milk, or fresh vegetables may 
be consumed without boiling. There are no suit- 
able hospital or first aid facilities, and it is often 
impossible to find a doctor of any kind. Two- 
thirds of the population have no sewers or run- 
ning water, and nearly 90 percent of the popula- 
tion are infected by some form of internal parasite. 
Malaria, syphilis, yaws, pinta, and tetanus are 
prevalent. These are only a few examples of the 
many posts where thousands of men and women 
of the Foreign Service surrender the privileges 
and comforts of American life in order to help 
maintain that way of life for the rest of us. 

Not the least of the hardships suffered by Amer- 
ican Foreign Service personnel is that of being 
compelled to become, to a great extent, strangers 
to their own country. It is not pleasant to serve 
one’s country by accepting exile from it. But the 
love of America remains. It should be remem- 
bered that the song “Home, Sweet Home” was not 
written by a man sitting safely at his fireside, but 
by an American Foreign Service officer stationed 
in Tunis. 


Undercover Work in World War Ii 


There are many dramatic pages in the history of 
the Foreign Service. Consider the part played 
by about a dozen officers in helping to pave the 
way for the American landings in North Africa 
in 1942. These Foreign Service officers not only 
provided a vast amount of military information 
about fortifications and other defense arrange- 
ments in North Africa but also worked quietly to 
organize anti-Nazi resistance groups among the 
French. Discovery of some of their activities 
would have meant imprisonment or death, and 
they were in peril day and night. However, their 
undercover operations were performed so effec- 
tively that German agents were almost completely 
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fooled. Captured Nazi files later revealed that 
some of the most effective American Foreign Serv- 
ice officers had been lightly dismissed by the Nazis 
as “draftdodgers” and “playboys.” 

It would be impossible to review all the exciting 
and dangerous adventures which befell these For- 
eign Service officers, but a few may be illustrative. 
There was one night when one officer smuggled 
into a hotel, in full sight of Nazi officers, a radio 
beacon wrapped in a gunny sack for use in guid- 
ing American transports carrying parachutists. 
There was the evening, shortly before the North 
African landings, when two American Foreign 
Service officers pretended to conduct a drunken 
card game with a French friend while Gen. Mark 
Clark, who had landed secretly from an Allied 
submarine, hid in the cellar and while the house 
was being raided by Vichy French police. Then, 
there was the officer who was seized and held in- 
communicado for 5 days after the Allied landings 
but who escaped and made his way through Ger- 
man lines to Algiers, where he was able to furnish 
Allied Military Headquarters much valuable in- 
formation. 

The Foreign Service officers in North Africa 
had advance information as to the time of the in- 
vasion but could not leave their offices and hotels 
without attracting attention. Therefore, they de- 
liberately exposed themselves to bombing, artillery 
fire, and machinegun fire in order to avoid any 
tipoff to the enemy. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of American 
lives saved by the work done by these Forei 
Service officers in “softening” North Africa for 
the invasion. For example, resistance groups 
with whom these officers worked virtually para- 
lyzed Algiers during the first 6 hours of the Allied 
Jandings. Another prize example was the com- 
mander of a defending French regiment who 
issued only three rounds of ammunition to his men 
and ordered them*to surrender when the ammuni- 
tion was exhausted. All told, French resistance 
to the Allied invasion was greatly reduced by the 
courage and ingenuity shown by these Foreign 
Service officers during the long months of 
preparation. 

e skills and capabilities of American Foreign 
Service officers are nowhere more widely recog- 
nized than among our senior military commanders. 
Top commanders such as General Eisenhower, 
General Ridgway, General Clark, Admiral 
McCormick, Admiral Carney, etc., have repeatedly 
sought the services of experienced American diplo- 
mats for their personal staffs. Recognizing the 
need for such services, the Department of State 
has assigned some of its best Foreign Service offi- 
cers to these jobs. Their advice and assistance 
has proved itself of value on many occasions and 
has helped to assure the closest coordination of our 
diplomatic policy with our military strategy. 

uring these last minutes in Washington I’ve 
had the very illuminating and thrilling experience 
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of encountering, for the first time, a number of the 
members of this Foreign Service on duty in Wash- 
ington.... I have tine greatly impressed by 
the experienced, intelligent, and dedicated ciy]] 
servants with whom I have been brought into 
touch as a result of my new job. 

I am convinced that our Foreign Service should 
be staffed with Americans who, in terms of char- 
acter and intelligence, are typical of the best of 
the various sections of the United States and who 
are highly qualified specialists, professionally 
trained in all aspects of relations between nations, 
I am convinced that this is the kind of staff we 
have if the Foreign Service people I have met in 
the Department are typical examples of the 
Foreign Service. 

I think, my friends, it is high time the Ameri- 
can people began to realize that they have been, 
may I say frankly, very unappreciative, very 
grudging in their recognition and applause of this 
tremendous corps of loyal and dedicated men. 

Why? Well, somehow the false idea has got 
about that our Foreign Service men are political 
jobholders ; that they, let me put it bluntly, ought 
to be politicians, and as politicos, they ought to be 
fired for following the orders and directives given 
to them by previous presidents and secretaries. 

Now it is true that when an administration’s 
foreign and domestic policies no longer reflect the 
will of the people, the people change their ad- 
ministration in their national election. But let 
us also remember, by and large what we intend to 
change is the policy and the policymakers. The 
great body of our administration civil servants 
remain. If they did not government itself would 
collapse, because the new administration would 
not have the political troops with which to govern. 

Again, in the army, in war or in peace, when a 
general is replaced we do not demand the de- 
mobilization of his troops. Even in the event he 
were court-martialed for losing a battle, we cer- 
tainly would not expect the general who took his 
place to shoot all his junior officers. Nevertheless, 
many people talk today as though a change of the 
Secretary and Under Secretaries—and the policy- 
makers—should be followed by a wholesale change 
of our Foreign Service officers. 

Well, let us imagine that all our Foreign Service 
officers overseas were ordered to pack their bags 
and come home within a few weeks after the elec- 
tion of a new President, simply because they had 
done what their oath of office requires of them— 
obeyed the directives and orders of the previous 
Secretary and his President. Can you possibly 
imagine the effect such a procedure would have on 
America’s interests abroad and on our diplomatic 
relations? It would be catastrophic. 

I hope I am not being too subtle, my friends. 
I am just trying to say that because there have 
been in the State Department and the Foreign 
Service a fraction of men who have been unworthy 
of our trust is no reason for us to withhold from 
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the loyal and dedicated many in our Foreign Serv- 
ice the great confidence and the praise the vast 
majority of them so richly deserve. 

And now in closing, I address myself to the 
real ambassadors, who are you the people. Sound 
diplomacy, it has been said, is simply Christian 
charity and prudence operating in international 
affairs. 

But we live in a world—at least on our side of 
the Iron Curtain—where neither presidents, nor 
secretaries, nor cabinet members, nor generals, nor 
ambassadors can accomplish much without the 
vigorous support of the people and informed 
public opinion. : 


Role of Private Organizations 
in Technical Assistance Programs 


Press release 204 dated April 20 


Secretary Dulles, at his press conference on 
April 20, made the following reply to questions 
concerning whether his testimony gh e House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on March 18+ in- 
dicated that private organizations would be ew- 
pected to conduct programs of assistance to under- 


developed countries should the goal of President 
Eisenhower, to bring about a general reduction in 
armaments, be accomplished? 


No, I would not think so. In the first place, 
there has grown up a slight misapprehension as to 


what I said about private organizations handling 
the Point Four Program. I did say that the type 
of activity which is represented by the Point Four 
Program is one which has in the past been to a 
very considerable extent carried on by private 
corporations, foundations, and the like. I felt 
that it would be healthy if they felt a greater re- 
sponsibility in those respects and did not feel that 
the U.S. Government was pre-empting the field 
and that, therefore, they did not need to exert 
themselves to carry on activities relating to the 
development abroad of greater technical 
information. 

I believe that in all of these matters it is health- 
ier that the activities, if feasible, should be con- 
ducted by private organizations rather than by 
government. Of course, under present condi- 
tions it cannot be totally conducted by private 
operations, and if there was an operation of the 
magnitude which is contemplated by the Presi- 
dent in his address, that would obviously go far 
beyond the capability of any private 
organizations. 


*“Hearings Before the Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 83d Cong., 
Ist sess., Department of State,” p. 5. 

* President Hisenhower outlined his views on disarma- 
ment in his address before the American Society of News- 
paper Editors on Apr. 16. For text of the address, see 
BULLETIN of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
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Export-Import Bank Credits 
to Spain, Japan 


The Export-Import Bank announced on April 
13 that it has authorized the establishment of 
a short-term credit of $12 million to assist in 
financing Spain’s imports of U.S. raw cotton and 
spinnable waste. The credit is to be extended to 
the following Spanish commercial banks with the 
guarantee of the Bank of Spain: 


Banco Hispano Americano 
Banco Exterior de Espana 
Banco Espanol de Credito 
Banco de Vizcaya 

Banco Central 

Banco de Bilbao 


Cotton purchased under contracts entered into 

subsequent to April 9, 1953, and — subse- 

uent to the date of the contract wi eligible 

or financing under the line of credit. At cur- 
rent market prices approximately 55,000 bales of 
cotton can be financed by the credit. Financi 
will be done through letters of credit under w ich 
18-month drafts bearing an interest rate of 3 
ot pe per annum will be drawn on the Bank o 
— as agent for the Spanish commercial banks. 
i e credit will be available through September 30, 
1953. 

Final details with respect to the operation of the 
credit are yet to be negotiated and a further an- 
nouncement will be made when arrangements have 
been completed. 


The Export-Import Bank on April 14 an- 
nounced that it has authorized a short-term credit 
of $40 million to assist in financing Japan’s im- 
ports of U.S. raw cotton from the 1952 crop. The 
credit will be in favor of the Bank of Japan and 
it will operate thfough U.S. and Japanese com- 
mercial banks and cotton marketing channels 
which customarily finance and handle cotton trade 
between the United States and Japan. At current 
market prices, approximately 200,000 bales of 
cotton can be financed by this credit. 

The credit will bear interest at 314 percent 
annum and will be repayable within 15 mon 

Final details with respect to the operation of 
the credit are yet to be negotiated and a further 
announcement will be made when arrangements 
have been completed. At that time, all inquiries 
relating to details of its operation should be ad- 
d by the American cotton shipper to his 
bank or banks in the United States, or to his 
agents or customers in Japan. 

The Bank pointed out that facilitation of the 
cotton trade, which is the purpose of the credit, 
is one of the most important factors in U.S.- 
Japanese economic relations. In recent years 
Japan has been the largest export market for 
U.S. cotton, and hence is of great significance 
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to our cotton economy, the prosperity of which 
is highly dependent on exports. On the other 
hand, the Japanese cotton-textile industry is of 
central and basic importance to the economy of 
that country. Japan is dependent upon foreign 
trade for maintenance of its economy and living 
standards. The Japanese textile industry con- 
tributes about half the value of all Japanese ex- 
ports but it must import all its requirements of 
raw cotton. 


Guaranty Issued for Private 
Investment in Haiti 


Harold E. Stassen, Director for Mutual Secu- 
rity, on April 15 announced the signing of the 
first U.S. Government investment-guaranty agree- 
ment with an American Republic. 

The agreement with the Republic of Haiti 
makes possible Mutual Security Agency (Msa) 
guaranties protecting new American investors in 
that country against currency inconvertibility and 
loss by expropriation. The agreement was con- 
cluded in an exchange of notes between John M. 
Cabot, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, and Jacques Leger, Haitian 
Ambassador to the United States. 

“Private investment in a friendly country can 
be a major economic benefit to that country and 
an important step in President Eisenhower’s pro- 
gram of gaining peace and progress with pros- 
perity for the free world,” Mr. Stassen said. “I 
am delighted that the Msa investment-guaranty 
program can now encourage United States firms 
and individuals to invest capital in another coun- 
try of the Western Hemisphere.” 

Mga has authority to extend guaranties to U.S. 
investors in any of the 57 mutual-security-pro- 
gram countries after the conclusion of guaranty 
agreements between the U.S. Government and the 
country involved. The program originally was 
limited to Western European countries participat- 
ing in the Marshall plan and their dependent 
territories. 

Pointing out that Haiti is the 16th nation to 
enter into such an agreement, Stassen said that he 
hoped the other American Republics would follow 
the lead of the Caribbean country. Invitations to 
discuss the program have been extended to other 
countries in the Western Hemisphere, Mr. Stassen 
said. 

“The investment of United States capital can 
help to promote industrial diversification, provide 
new employment, and stimulate other industries 
which may produce raw materials or other prod- 
ucts used by the newly created enterprise,” Mr. 


Stassen said. “These investments often provide 
more consumer goods at lower cost, effect a savin 
in foreign exchange and make possible new earp- 
ings for the country through increasing its export 
potential,” he added. 

A currency convertibility guaranty would pro- 
vide that, if the investor should be unable to con- 
vert local currency receipts from the investment 
into dollars through regular banking channels, 
the U. S. Government would provide the dollar 
exchange. 

A guaranty against loss by expropriation would 

rovide for reimbursement of the investor by the 
US. Government for loss of investment property 
due to expropriatory action. 

Haiti has taken other steps during the past few 
— to encourage new industries. For instance, 
egislation has been passed exempting from import 
duties machinery, equipment, and raw materials 
necessary for new industries. A similar exemp- 
tion has been extended recently to raw materials 
necessary for the production of handicrafts to be 
exported. 

Another important step encouraging new in- 
vestment in Haiti was a reduction of the national 
income tax by 50 percent during the first year of 
an enterprise and 20 percent during the next four. 

A recent partial listing by the Government of 
Haiti showed 23 industries for which raw ma- 
terials are available in Haiti, including leather 
and shoes, glass, salt, tropical-fruit processing, 
dairy products, paper, fish, cotton textiles, rubber 
products, metals, transport, soap, chemicals, lime- 
stone, grain, chocolate, fiber products, vegetable 
oils, tale, lumber, and beverages. 

The agreement between the United States and 
Haiti defines the treatment to be accorded by the 
Government of Haiti to currency or claims which 
the U.S. Government might acquire if any Msa 
9 aa should be invoked by an investor in 

alti. 

If a convertibility guaranty should be invoked 
and the U.S. Government thus acquired local cur- 
rency, Haiti would recognize the transfer of own- 
ership of the currency, under the intergovernment 
agreement. Such currency would then be avail- 
able for administrative expenses of U.S. Govern- 
ment representatives in Haiti. 

Under other terms of the agreement, any claims 
to ownership of property acquired:by the U.S. 
Government by paying off an investor’s expropri- 
ation loss would also be recognized. Such claims 
would be negotiated on the diplomatic level rather 
than through the local courts. If no settlement 
were reached through diplomatic channels, the 
next step under the agreement would be arbitra- 
tion of the claims by a person selected by mutual 
agreement, or by an arbitrator selected by the 
president of the International Court of Justice. 
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The World Economic Situation 


Statement by James J. Wadsworth 


U.S. Representative in the U.N. Economic and Social Council * 


U.S./U.N. press release dated April 16 


To begin with I want to express my pleasure 
at being able to join in this discussion of the world 
economic situation. Many of you have partici- 
pated before. For me, this is the first time. 

I need not emphasize the importance of this 
annual debate. This Council is the only world- 
wide forum on economic matters where the views 
of the world, on the problems of the world, can 
be thoroughly aired. 

The studies of world economic conditions sub- 
mitted to us each year in connection with this de- 
bate are among the less spectacular but most con- 
structive achievements of the United Nations. 
The three regional reports of the Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America, the Economic Commis- 
sion for Asia and the Far East, and the Economic 
Commission for Europe,’ combined with the an- 
nual World Economic Report and its supplements 
on Africa and the Middle East, provide unique 
sources of information on economic developments 
in various parts of the world. 

The most comprehensive of these studies is, of 
course, the World Economic Report.’ It is also 
the most difficult to prepare. The more it aims 
at universality of coverage, the more it runs into 
the great differences in the availability of data 
from country to country. In the absence of ade- 
quate official data for such countries as Communist 
China, there is great temptation to use unverified 
data obtained from questionable sources. 

I am not suggesting that the authors of the 
World Economic Report should simply omit any 
reference to countries whose governments consist- 
ently refuse to let their own people, or the world, 
know about the true economic conditions in their 
territories. I do suggest, however, that the report 


*Made in the Economic and Social Cotincil on Apr. 16. 

* For a review of the Ece report, see BULLETIN of Apr. 
13, 1953, p. 534. 

* Preliminary World Economic Report for 1951-52, U.N. 
doc. E/2353. 
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should make it clear, much clearer than is the case 
at present, that they are obliged to operate with 
altogether inadequate data and that any con- 
clusions drawn from them can at best be only 
tentative. 

Notwithstanding these shortcomings, I consider 
the report, taken as a whole, a well-written, illumi- 
nating survey. It offers an excellent basis for a 
discussion of world economic conditions. 


Economic Effects of Armament Programs 


It is now nearly 3 years since the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea imposed upon us the cruel 
necessity of a sharp acceleration of our defense 
efforts. During that period defense programs 
have been a major force in shaping trends in the 
free world’s economies. I propose later to con- 
sider these trends in relation to my own country. 
For the moment, however, I should like to confine 
myself, drawing largely on the World Economic 
Report, to a brief review of the main course of the 
economy of the free world under the impact of 
rearmament needs. The report gives virtually no 
consideration to the impact of armament produc- 
tion in the Soviet Union and the so-called people’s 
democracies. Accordingly, it does not permit of 
a similar review of the effect of their armament 
programs on their economies. It is a well known 
fact, however, that the levels of production cited 
in the report for these countries include continu- 
ous and heavy armament expenditures maintained 
at the expense of the standards of living of their 
people. 

For nearly a year and a half the armament ef- 
fort which came with the Korean war engendered 
an economic upswing. The demand for many 
basic materials soared. Fears of impending short- 
ages in consumer goods led to scare-buying. 
Prices, particularly of primary products, rose 
sharply. Inflationary pressures were intensified. 
Governments endeavored, with i, eg of 
success, to restrain these pressures. axes were 
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increased and credit tightened. In some instances 
more direct measures were taken, such as price 
controls, allocations, and limitations upon raw 
material end uses. Meanwhile, there was a sharp 
upsurge in production, accompanied by a rapid 
accumulation of inventories. 

By the closing months of 1951 the economic pat- 
tern was different. Inflation was under control. 
Anticipatory and speculative buying virtually 
ended. As the abnormal commodity demands de- 
clined, the prices of primary commodities receded. 
Inventory accumulations slowed down. Indus- 
trial production for a time ceased to expand but 
during the last third of 1952 again turned upward. 

The result, as the World Economic Report indi- 
cates, was that 1952 was a year of relative eco- 
nomic stability, with a satisfactory normal growth 
in world industrial production. The increase in 
1952 over the 1951 level was about 2 percent, in 
contrast to the abnormal rise in 1951 of close to 
14 percent. The fact that such a great increase 
was followed by a year which was on the whole 
one of relative stability and further growth in 
world production is ground for satisfaction. 

The defense effort has imposed heavy burdens 
on the free world. It has entailed great increases 
in public expenditure with considerable additions 
to the tax load. It has absorbed, and continues to 
absorb, a large volume of resources. Generally 
speaking, however, the free world has shouldered 
these burdens with less difficulty than was antici- 
pated. Extraordinary resilience and powers of 
expansion have been demonstrated in the econ- 
omies of those countries carrying the major bur- 
den of the rearmament effort. As a result of these 

ualities the arms needed for defense have been 

orthcoming. At the same time, the supply of 

oods available for civilian consumption has ioe 
increased, and large amounts of equipment es- 
sential for economic development have been made 
available for export. 

Since 1937, industrial production has risen by 
75 percent. By contrast, the growth of food out- 
put by only 10 percent is disturbing. When 
pte § against the 15 percent increase in world 

opulation it means that we are still losing ground 
in the fight against hunger. 

The lag in food production is one of the crucial 
economic and social problems of our time. Vast 
numbers of people are still inadequately fed. An 
expansion of world food supplies is a vital neces- 
sity. It must be a basic element in all plans for 
raising standards of living in the underdeveloped 
parts of the world. 


Economic Developments in the U.S. 


I should like to turn now to developments in 
my own country since the beginning of the Korean 
trouble. 

Economic events in the United States have 
paralleled to a high degree those described for the 
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world as a whole by the Secretary-General, 
There was in this country, too, a post-Korean 
wave-like motion of inventories and prices, with 
an upward trend of both industrial and agricul- 
tural output. 

The output of our farms, factories, mines, and 
service industries continued to increase in 1952, 
although not at the high over-all rates as in 1951. 
Moreover, the past 6 months have shown a greater 
rate of growth than the first 9 months of 1952, the 
—_— covered by the Secretary-General’s report, 

or 1952 as a whole, the gross national product 
was close to $350 billion. In the fourth quarter 
of that year it exceeded an annual rate of $360 
billion. In real terms, 1952 gross output was 
almost 214 percent above 1951 and almost 25 per- 
cent above 1946. 

This expansion in output was accompanied by 
an expansion in employment. Unemployment 
fell in 1952 to only 2.7 percent of the total civilian 
labor force. 

Agricultural production in 1952 was the largest 
in my country’s history. It permitted us to ex- 
port to the rest of the world 564 million bushels of 
wheat and immense quantities of other foodstuffs 
vital to the survival of millions of people abroad. 

Since farming is something I happen to know 
a little about from personal experience, I should 
like to take this occasion to say a word about the 
American farmer. The extensive program of our 
Federal and State Governments to develop efli- 
cient land-use techniques, to extend the use of 
fertilizers and other soil chemicals, to improve 
the quality of seeds and livestock, to control pests 
and plant diseases, and in general to make scien- 
tific practices known to farmers has, of course, 
been a most important factor in increasing our 
farm output. But it takes more than education 
and know-how to keep the farm economy expand- 
ing. I am confident that we could not have 
achieved these production records had not our 
farmers had the initiative and the ingenuity to 
make full use of these scientific developments and 
improved technology. 

The year 1952 was a period of balanced growth 
in contrast to the more uneven expansion of the 
previous year. An upturn occurred in a wide 
variety of soft goods industries which had experi- 
enced a decline in 1951—apparel, leather, and 
especially textiles. This expansion has continued 
into 1953. Production of consumer durables— 
from automobiles to television sets—followed a 
similar course. Total retail sales in January and 
February of 1953 were 9 percent above the corre- 
sponding months of 1952. In the civilian econ- 
omy this general expansion extended also into 
consumer services, capital goods, industrial capac- 
ity, public works, and the construction of houses. 

As output increased, the inflationary pressures 
of the previous 2 years abated in the United States 
as they did elsewhere. Prices in primary markets 
declined, while prices at retail leveled off. Wages 
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have been rising and, by and large, real incomes 
of the American worker have increased. 


Emergency Controls Eliminated 


The abundance of goods made possible the 
elimination, in the past 6 months, of most of the 
emergency economic controls previously imposed. 
It is testimony to the great underlying potential 
for expanding production that the need for con- 
trols created by the Korean war was so short- 
lived. Three years after Korea, our economy is 
once more free from controls and is producing 
more civilian and defense goods combined than 
ever before. ; 

While domestic activity in the United States in- 
creased during 1952, our exports of merchandise, 
exclusive of military-aid shipments, showed a de- 
cline. Nevertheless we continued to increase our 
shipments of capital goods to all parts of the 
world. Our exports of electrical and industrial 
machinery amounted to $2.2 billion, an increase 
of 15 percent over the previous year. All of the 
underdeveloped areas of the free world shared 
inthis increase. Our machinery shipments to the 
Far East were 33 percent higher than in 1951. 

At the same time, the value, though not the vol- 
ume, of merchandise imports fell slightly from 
the alltime peak of 1951. Taking into account all 
current items—remittances, tourist expenditures, 
shipping and other services, as well as merchan- 
dise—the export surplus fell from $3.2 billion in 
1951 to $1.8 billion in 1952. This represented, of 
course, a reduction of the dollar deficit of the rest 
of the world and to that extent an advance toward 
a better balance-of-payments position. The re- 
duced deficit was more than made up by the out- 
flow of private capital and United States grants 
and loans. As a result, the rest of the world in- 
creased its gold and dollar holdings during 1952 
by $1.2 billion. 

Let me turn now to a point which may be both- 
ering many of you—the fact that world industrial 
production in 1952 did not continue to increase 
as fast as in 1951. Some may interpret this as 
a cause for concern. An analysis will show I 
think, that concern is not warranted. 

From 1946 to 1948 there was an increase of 25 
percent in world production. This phenomenal 
increase was largely a result of the reactivation 
of idle capital and labor as part of the process of 
recovery from war. In the face of destruction, 
dislocation, and rampant inflation which the war 
brought, the recovery was extraordinary. De- 
mobilized soldiers, refugees, damaged factories, 
dislocated businesses, long-unused avenues of 
trade—all these were reassembled and put back to 
work with a speed which was nothing less than 
spectacular. Then, in 1950-51, many countries 
were forced to turn their efforts to the production 
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of war materials. Total world output again 
spurted upward. : 

Once this process was well along, however, it 
was hardly reasonable to look for a continued 
increase in production of such dramatic propor- 
tions. A rate of between 2 and 5 percent a year 
for the world as a whole, looked at in historical 
perspective, is in fact a rate which the world can 
view with satisfaction in normal times. 

As far as the U.S. economy is concerned, ever 
indication leads me to believe that investment will 
continue to expand in 1953, giving strength to the 
U.S. economy and more than counterbalancing 
any letup in defense expenditures. In each of the 
aoe 2 years plant and equipment expenditures b 

usiness firms have approximated $26 billion, muc 
of which was devoted to civilian production. The 
total plant and equipment now planned for the 
year 1953 as a whole should result in equally high 
investment. 

Beyond these private investments lies an area 
of potential public construction whose dimensions 
at this point are not fully known. We need many 
more schools, and state and local governments 
are actively planning for them. We appear to be 
on the verge of a new era in highway construction 
brought on by an extraordinary growth in auto- 
mobile ownership since the end of World War II. 
If there is concern lest these expansive forces be 
dissipated, I would agree with Secretary of Com- 
merce Sinclair Weeks who recently called atten- 
tion to the fact that: 


The American system today has many floors underneath 
to check an old-fashioned slump—high savings, social se- 
curity, pensions, emergency laws and other props... 
The new administration would not hesitate to use such 
strong measures as might be required in an emergency. 


Factors in Economic Progress 


Developments in relation to production, em- 
loyment, trade, and prices, with which I have so 
ar been mainly concerned, are the concrete meas- 

ures of economic progress. I should like now to 
turn from facts and figures to consider briefly 
some of the factors on which that progress mainly 
depends. 

The possession of abundant natural resources 
is obviously a major advantage to any area. I 
need not dwell on such matters as this. What I 
wish to emphasize is the great importance also of 
an economic and political environment which en- 
courages its people to put forward their best ef- 
forts to improve their economic situation. 

The economic development of the United States 
has been achieved under what we call the system 
of free enterprise. This is a system which we 
believe encourages individual initiative, leaves 
men free to try out new ways of doing things, and 
promotes the most efficient and productive com- 
bination of labor and management. The main- 
tenance of this system has, I am convinced, been 
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a dynamic force in promoting our economic 
welfare. 

I recognize that this free enterprise system is 
pursued also in varying degrees by many other 
nations. I do not say that it would necessarily 
fit all countries as well as it does the United States. 
But one thing I do assert with some confidence. 
That is, that healthy incentives to individual ef- 
fort are of vital importance for economic progress. 

Accordingly one of the most important things 
a government can do to promote economic well- 
being is to develop and maintain policies which 
contribute to this individual dynamic incentive. 

First and foremost among such policies is the 
maintenance of internal financial stability. All of 
you know the effects of uncontrolled inflation. It 
hampers the domestic production of goods re- 
quired for economic development. The easy in- 
crease in money incomes weakens incentives to 
sustained work; the rise in prices discourages sav- 
ings; new investment tends to take the form of 
speculative ventures rather than real capital for- 
mation. The balance-of-payments position de- 
teriorates, making it more difficult to import capi- 
tal goods needed to improve productivity. Sound 
tax policies, credit policies, trade policies, are 
among the checkreins on those evils. 

Land reform is another area of government pol- 
icy where much can be done to establish conditions 
favorable to production. Give the farmer a real 
stake in his work and his future and he will exer- 
cise his best ingenuity to improve his land and to 
increase his output. But the job of instituting 
such policies is primarily the responsibility of the 
underdeveloped countries themselves, as is stated 
so well in the World Economic Report. 

Economic growth can also be stimulated through 
government policies aimed at encouraging private 
investment, both domestic and foreign. Domes- 
tically, this means stimulating savings, mobilizing 
capital, and indycing it to enter lines of produc- 
tion which will contribute most to development. 
Since domestic sources of capital are typically in- 
sufficient in underdeveloped countries to support 
an adequate level of investment, vigorous ate 
must also be made to establish an environment 
congenial to the international flow of private capi- 
tal. In the last analysis, only the local govern- 
ments can establish a climate in which the forei 
investor feels welcome and is convinced that he 
will get an even break. 

The most fundamental problem still facing the 
world is the creation of conditions which will 
permit a steady, worldwide improvement in 
standards of living. Basic to such improvement 
is increased production. President Eisenhower 
expressed the issue this way in his message to 
Congress last week : ¢ 


The building of a productive and strong economic system 
within the free world, one in which each country may 


* Buttetin of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 634. 
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better sustain itself through its own efforts, will require 
action by other governments, as well as by the Uniteg 
States, over a wide range of economic activities. These 
must include adoption of sound internal policies, crea. 
tion of conditions fostering international investment, 
assistance to underdeveloped areas, progress toward 
freedom of international payments and convertibility o¢ 
currencies, and trade arrangements aimed at the widest 
possible multilateral trade. 


This means that the approach of the U.S. Goy- 
ernment to these problems will be the cooperative 
approach—working hand in hand with those coun- 
tries who wish to join in the common endeavor, 
The President has expressed our determination 
that these efforts must succeed. In the same mes- 
sage from which I just read, he stated our deep 
realization that the contribution of the United 
States to the solution of the free world’s economic 
problems “is so large as to be crucially important 
to its success,” and that its success “is crucially 
important to the United States.” 


Documents on Korean 
Armistice Negotiations 


Summary of Liaison Meeting of April 19 


1. Meeting of Senior Liaison Groups convened at 1100 
hours. Substance of record follows: 

2. Unc: “I have a statement to make. The position of 
the United Nations Command with respect to resuming 
plenary sessions of the Korean Armistice negotiations 
was stated to you in General Harrison’s letter to General 
Nam II, dated 16 April, 1953.’ I reiterate the position of 
the United Nations Command, that it will resume plenary 
Sessions in the expectation that the detailed arrangements 
for the implementation of the new proposal of your side 
will be along the reasonable and practical lines set forth 
in General Harrison’s letter. Based on the foregoing, I 
am authorized to announce to you that the United Nations 
Command Delegation will be prepared to meet with your 
delegation at 1100 on 23 April, 1953, for the purpose of 
seeking an overall settlement of the question of prisoners 
of war along constructive and reasonable lines.” 

3. Communists: a. “I am instructed by the Senior Dele- 
gate of our side to make the following statement before 
the Liaison Group meeting enters into discussion on the 
date for the resumption of plenary sessions. We have 
studied the letter of April 16 from the Senior Delegate 
of your side and consider it necessary to point out that, 
as the Senior Delegate of our side has stated in his letter 
of April 9* to the Senior Delegate of your side, the new 
proposal of our side for settling the entire question of 
prisoners of war is a highly constructive proposal. In 
order to eliminate the differences between the two sides 
on the question of repatriation of prisoners of war and 
to bring about an armistice in Korea for which the whole 
world has been longing, our side has made an obvious 
concession as to the steps, time, and procedure of the 
repatriation of prisoners of war. Our side proposes that 
the repatriation of prisoners of war be carried out in 
two steps; that is, both parties to the negotiations should 
undertake to repatriate immediately after the cessation 
of hostilities all those prisoners of war in their custody 
who insist upon repatriation, and to hand over the re 
maining prisoners of war to a neutral State so as to insure 
a just solution to the question of their repatriation. 

b. “The high constructiveness of this proposal has al- 


* BuLLeTIN of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 608. 
? Tbid., Apr. 20, 1953, p. 515. 
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ready been recognized by the whole world. As to the 
concrete measures for implementing this proposal, it is 
very obvious that the meeting of negotiations between the 
delegates of both sides. 

ce. “The agreements of both sides on various other major 
problems with regard to an armistice in Korea were all 
reached in this way. As a matter of fact in negotiations 
with both sides on an equal footing, only consultation 
and discussion at the conference are the proper way of 
settling questions. The Korean People’s Army and the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers consider that the concrete 
suggestions of either side should all be put forth at the 
meetings of negotiations vetween the delegates of both 
sides. 

d. “The progress of the negotiations depends on the 
effort of both sides. The task which lies before both sides 
pefore the resumption of the meetings of negotiations 
should not be to visualize a recess after the resumption 
of the plenary sessions, but rather should be to speedily 
discuss and decide upon the date of reopening the plenary 
sessions in order to resume the negotiations and realize 
an armistice in Korea by common efforts. 

e. “With regard to the time and date for the resumption 
of the plenary sessions of the delegations to the armistice 
negotiations, our delegation is prepared to hold a meeting 
with your delegation at 1100 hours on 25 April.” 

4. Unc: “We agree that our delegation will meet with 
your delegation on 25 April, 1953 at 1100 hours.” 

5. Communists : a. “Now both sides have come to a com- 
mon view regarding the date for resuming the plenary 
sessions of the delegations of both sides. 

b. “I propose that the meetings of the Liaison Groups 
of both sides recess till either side considers itis neces- 
sary to hold a meeting to discuss the question of repatriat- 
ing sick and injured prisoners of war.” 

6. Unc: “We agree with your proposal to adjourn the 
Liaison Groups meeting until either side requests a 
meeting.” 

7. Meeting adjourned at 1120 hours. 


Summaries of Plenary Talks * 


APRIL 26 SESSION 


The first plenary session of the re-opening of the Armi- 
stice negotiations at Panmunjom convened today at 2 p. m. 
This was the first plenary meeting since the recess called 
by Lt. Gen. William K. Harrison, Jr., Chief Unc delegate, 
on October 8, 1952. General Harrison headed the Unc 
delegation and the Communist delegation was headed by 
General Nam II. 

General Nam II presented a six-point proposal as the 
basis on which the Communists felt the Armistice negotia- 
tions should be conducted. 


[Following is the text of the Communist proposal : 


“First, within 2 months after the armistice agreement 
becomes effective, both sides shall, without offering any 


' hindrance, repatriate and hand over in groups all these 


prisoners of war who insist upon repatriation to the side 
to which the prisoner of war belongs in accordance with 
the related provisions of paragraph 51, article 111, of the 
armistice agreement and in conformity with the final 
hame lists exchanged and checked by both sides. 
“Second, within the time limit of 1 month after the 
completion of the direct repatriation of all those prisoners 
of war who insist upon repatriation, the detaining side 
Shall be responsible for sending to a neutral state, agreed 
upon through consultation of both sides, the remaining 
prisoners of war who are not directly repatriated and then 
release them from its military control. Such prisoners 
of war shall be received and taken into custody by the 
authorities of the neutral state concerned in an area desig- 





* Released to the press at Munsan. 
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nated by such authorities. The authorities of the neutral 
state concerned shall have the authority to exercise their 
legitimate functions and responsibilities for the control of 
the prisoners of war under their temporary jurisdiction. 

“Third, within 6 months after the date of arrival of such 
prisoners of war in the neutral state, the nations to which 
they belong shall have the freedom and facilities to send 
personnel to that neutral state to explain to all the prison- 
ers of war depending on these nations so as to eliminate 
their apprehensions and to inform them of all matters re- 
lated to their return to their homelands, particularly of 
their full right to return home to lead a peaceful life. 

“Fourth, within 1 month after the arrival of the prison- 
ers of war in the neutral state, and after the explanations 
made by the nations to which they belong, the speedy 
return to their fatherlands of all those prisoners of war 
who request repatriation shall be facilitated by the au- 
thorities of the neutral state concerned, and there should 
be no obstruction. The administrative details of the 
repatriation of such prisoners of war shall be settled 
through consultation between the authorities of the neutral 
state concerned and the authorities of the nations to 
which the prisoners of war belong. 

“Fifth, if, at the expiration of the time limit of 6 months 
stipulated in paragraphs 3 and 4 of the present proposal, 
there are still prisoners of war in the custody of the neutral 
state, their disposition shall be submitted, for settlement 
through consultation, to the political conference provided 
in paragraph 60, article IV of the armistice agreement. 

“Sixth, all the expenditures of the prisoners of war dur- 
ing their stay in the neutral state, including their travel- 
ling expenses in returning to their fatherlands, shall be 
borne by the nations to which they belong.”] 


Following the presentation of the Communist proposal, 
General Harrison pointed out that certain arrangements 
were outlined in his letter to the Communists of April 16. 
These were: 


1. The neutral state of a nation such as Switzerland, 
traditionally recognized as appropriate in matters of this 
kind. 

2. That in the interest of practicality, prisoners of war 
who are not directly repatriated be released in custody in 
Korea of the neutral state. 

3. That after a reasonable time, such as 60 days, during 
which opportunity has been afforded by the neutral state 
to parties concerned for determining the attitudes of the 
individuals in its custody, the neutral state will make 
arrangements for peaceable disposition of those remain- 
ing in its custody. 


General Harrison then pointed out that the Unc does 
not consider that the physical removal of prisoners to 
points outside of Korea is justified in any sense. He 
added that such a move would afford no material ad- 
vantage and would entail undesirable delays and many 
practical difficulties, such as time consumed in transporta- 
tion, housing and administrative accommodations. This, 
the General said, would delay the release of prisoners 
by months, and is a very undesirable solution. He em- 
phasized that the neutral state could exercise adequate 
custody at suitable locations in Korea, and that 6 months 
was an “utterly exorbitant” time and that prisoners 
should not be held in custody for that period. “It is our 
firm opinion,” the General said, “that 60 days will be 
ample for this purpose.” 

General Harrison summed up for the Unc by stating 
that the Communists failed to accord acceptable recogni- 
tion to the arrangements outlined in the letter of April 
16. He then proposed a recess until 11 a. m., tomorrow 
but General Nam II requested a short recess until 4 p. m., 
which was agreed to by General Harrison. 

Following the recess, General Nam I] said that the time 
limit of 6 months was “both necessary and reasonable” 
and Switzerland was unsuitable as the neutral state. 

General Harrison, before recessing, again pointed out 
that there should be no objections on the part of the Com- 
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munists to Switzerland as the neutral state. Switzerland 
has for many years been recognized as neutral among 
the nations of the world and it fulfills all. the requirements 
of a neutral nation. 

General Harrison, in his final statement, said, “You 
have said nothing which would indicate that your pro- 
posal is one that we can consider as constituting a reason- 
able and constructive basis for negotiating an armistice.” 


APRIL 27 SESSION 


The second plenary session of the reopened Armistice 
talks between the Unc and the Communists went into ses- 
sion at 11 a. m. today at Panmunjom. 

Lt. Gen. William K. Harrison, Jr., Senior Unc Delegate, 
told the Communists that their proposals submitted yes- 
terday would force a prisoner to choose between return 
to the Communists or face detention without a foresee- 
able end. 

The Unc Chief Delegate opened the session by pointing 
out that their six point proposal ‘does not form the basis 
for an acceptable solution to the prisoner of war ques- 
tion.” The General added, “it is obvious that your side 
failed to consider seriously our letter of 16 April in which 
we outlined the nature of a solution that is reasonable and 
constructive and one which would lead to a prompt reso- 
lution of the problem of prisoners of war.” 

The Communists were told by General Harrison that 
their argument regarding Switzerland as not being suit- 
able as a neutral nation is groundless and a strange one 
indeed. He added that the Communists’ proposal to 
detain prisoners of war up to 9 months after an armistice 
is signed, and then even longer while a political confer- 
ence settles their disposition is neither reasonable nor 
constructive. “It is unreasonable and obstructive,” the 
General said. 

The General again told General Nam II, senior Com- 
munist Delegate that the Communists have proposed noth- 
ing that can be considered as a reasonable or constructive 
basis for an armistice agreement. 

The Communists asked for an adjournment at 11:52 
a. m. until 11 a. m. tomorrow. The UNc agreed to the 
request. 


APRIL 28 SESSION 


Lt. Gen. William K. Harrison, Jr., UNc Senior Delegate, 
today informed the Communists that it was the hope of 
the Unc that both sides would be able to agree on a rea- 
sonable and honofable armistice which would protect 
the human rights of the prisoners of war. He went on to 
say that if the Communists desired an armistice on this 
basis, they had failed thus far to give any indication of 
such an objective. 

The Uno Chief Delegate stressed that, “We do not in- 
tend to become involved in protracted and useless argu- 
ments,” and that “from your [the Communists’] experience 
in previous negotiations with us, you should be well aware 
that we mean what we say.” 

On the Communists’ rejection of Switzerland as the 
neutral state, General Harrison said, “You have cast doubt 
on your own intentions to bring about a speedy and honor- 
able truce.” 

When the Communists were asked if they were prepared 
to suggest the name of a neutral state, the Communists 
replied that they had “noted the question” and then imme- 
diately proposed a recess until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 


APRIL 29 SESSION 


An unnamed Asiatic country was proposed today by the 
Communists as a substitute for the Unc choice of Switzer- 
land as the neutral nation to take custody of prisoners of 
war who do not wish to be repatriated. 

The proposal was made to Lt. Gen. William K. Harrison, 
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Jr., Senior Delegate for the UNc, by General Nam II during 
the fourth session of the reopened plenary talks at Pap. 
munjom. 

General Harrison, in his opening statement today, again 
stressed the selection of Switzerland as the neutral nation 
in handling prisoners of war and pointed out that “no other 
nation has comparable experience in this field.” He added 
“The argument that it is disqualified to serve in this ¢a. 
pacity by the fact that it is a member of the neutral na- 
tions’ supervisory commission is quite groundless, 

General Nam Il, on the subject of time required for “ex. 
planations” to prisoners who do not wish to be repatriated, 
said the “specific length of time could be a subject of 
discussion.” 

General Harrison pointed out that the transportation of 
many thousands of prisoners overseas to a neutral nation 
would, for the great majority of them, constitute deporta- 
tion and expatriation. “Our side,” General Harrison said, 
“cannot apply force to transport prisoners to a neutral 
country any more than we can apply force to repatriate 
them to your side.” 

The Communists proposed a recess at 12: 04 p. m. until 
11: 00 a. m. tomorrow, which was agreed to by the Uno. 


APRIL 30 SESSION 


Lt. Gen. William K. Harrison, Jr., Senior Unc Delegate, 
told the Communists today at the fifth meeting of the re 
opened armistice discussions at Panmunjom that until 
the Communists come to an understanding on a neutral 
nation, “we see no advantage in discussing seriously the 
other elements of your proposal.” 

General Harrison further stated, “Not knowing the 
name of the country of your selection, we, of course, are 
not able to consider the matter of its neutrality. We do 
think it worth while, however, to point out that an Asian 
country is necessarily located very close to countries 
dominated by Communists and might therefore be sub- 
jected to Communist military, economic, or political in- 
fluence.” 

On the question of prisoner repatriation, the Senior 
Delegate of the Unc reminded the Communists that only 
12,000 of the 65,000 personnel captured during the first 
year of hostilities have been listed as POW’s in December 
1951 and that a majority of the missing had. been incor- 
porated illegally into the People’s Army. / 

This practice violates the Geneva Convention which re- 
quires that POW’s be protected from the effects of mili- 
tary operations and that they not be employed in labor 
contributing directly to military operations. 'The General 
said: : 

“It would seem appropriate that these Koreans whom 
we are still holding as prisoners and who want to live in 
South Korea should be released without further delay 
to enter into civilian life of their fellow Koreans rather 
than be retained indefinitely as they might under your 
proposal. It has always seemed strange to us that the 
representatives of Communist China should insist that 
native Koreans who refuse to return to North Korea and 
seek to live in South Korea should be forced to return to 





The United States in the United Nations 


“The United States in the United Nations,” which 
has been a regular feature of the BULLETIN, is being 
discontinued with this issue because of space limita- 
tions. The BuLitetrn will continue to print texts 
of major U.S. statements made at U.N. meetings, 
texts of important U.N. resolutions and other docu- 
ments, Current United Nations Documents: A Se- 
lected Bibliography, and material relating to the 
U.N. Command operations in Korea. 
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North Korea. The obviously humane thing would be to 
release the Korean prisoners who are now in our hands. 
Such release would also greatly simplify the whole prob- 
jem of repatriation and the work of the custodial state. 

“In view of the advantages to all concerned, a proposal 
by your side at this time to release in South Korea all 
Korean prisoners who have refused to return to Commu- 
nist Korea would greatly facilitate agreement on an armis- 
tice and would be received with acclaim by all decent and 
humane people throughout the entire world.” 

The meeting adjourned until 11 a. m. tomorrow 


morning. 


Ambassador Murphy To Assist 
in Armistice Negotiations 


Press release 221 dated April 28 


The Department of State announced on April 
98 that Ambassador Robert D. Murphy is termi- 
nating his duties as Ambassador to Japan on April 
29, but his departure from Japan has been tem- 
porarily postponed to permit him to continue in 
Tokyo to assist Crncune [Commander in Chief of 
the U.N. Command, Gen. Mark W. Clark] in his 
conduct of the armistice negotiations. President 
Eisenhower has accorded Mr. Murphy the per- 
sonal rank of Ambassador in connection with his 
temporary assignment. 

Ambassador Murphy’s duties in this connection 
do not imply any change in the military character 
of the armistice negotiations nor in General 
Clark’s responsibilities with regard thereto. 

As soon as conditions permit, Mr. Murphy will 
return to the United States to take up his new post 
as Assistant Secretary of State for U.N. Affairs. 


Termination of Sulphur Committee 


The Sulphur Committee of the International 
Materials Conference (Imc) announced on April 
13 that its members have agreed to the dissolution 
of the Committee on April 30, 1953. This an- 
nouncement follows the Committee’s recent deci- 
sion to discontinue international allocation of 
crude sulfur as from March 1, and reflects the con- 
tinuing improvement in the supply and demand 
position of sulfur in the free world. 

The Sulphur Committee, which was the second 
of the commodity groups to be established within 
the framework of the Imc, met for the first time on 
March 1, 1951. The Committee’s recommenda- 
tions for the first international allocations of 
crude sulfur were accepted by its member govern- 
ments for the third quarter of 1951 and allocations 
were continued on a quarterly or half-yearly basis 
until March 1, 1953. 

The following countries were represented on the 
Committee: Australia, Belgium (representin 
Benelux), Brazil, Canada, France, the Federa 
Republic of Germany, India, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the Union of South Africa, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. 
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Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography * 


Economic and Social Council 


Report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. E/2360/Add.1, Mar. 12, 1953. 22 pp. 
mimeo. 

Inter-Governmental Organizations. Relations With In- 
ter-Governmental Organizations. Report by the Sec- 
retary-General. 1/2366, Feb. 17,1953. 21 pp. mimeo. 

International Action for Conservation and Utilization of 
Non-Agricultural Resources. Report by the Secre- 
tary-General on activities under Council resolution 
845 (XII). B/2367, Feb. 23, 1953. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Inter-Agency Agreements and Agreements Between 
Agencies and Other Inter-Governmental Organiza- 
tions. Letter dated 16 February 1953 from the Di- 
rector-General of WHo to the Secretary-General. 
B/2369, Feb. 24, 1953. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Allegations Regarding Infringements of Trade Union 
Rights Received Under Council Resolution 277 (X). 
Observations of the Permanent Representative of 
Greece to the United Nations on the communication 
from the Federation of Greek Maritime Unions, Car- 
diff, England (Document B/2333/Add.21). 2/2371, 
Feb. 27, 1953. 5 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Narcotics Laboratory. Note by the Sec- 
retary-General. 1/2372, Feb. 27, 1953. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Technical Assistance for Economic Development Provided 
Under General Assembly Resolution 200 (III). Note 
by the Secretary-General. 1/2375, Feb. 27, 1953. 
8 pp. mimeo. 

Inter-Governmental Organizations. Means for Further- 
ing the Completion of the International One-Millionth 
Map of the World. Report by the Secretary-General. 
1/2376, Mar. 5, 1953. 36 pp. mimeo. 

Plight of Survivors of Nazi Concentration Camps. Fourth 
Progress Report by the Secretary-General. E/2378, 
Mar. 10, 1953. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries: 
Integrated Economic Development. Working paper 
by the Secretary-General (Council resolution 416 F 
(XIV)). E/2384, Mar. 25, 1953. 30 pp. mimeo. 

Notes on the Draft Annual Report of Ecarg to Boosoc. 
Statement submitted by Icrru Delegation in connec- 
tion with the Annual Report of the Commission to 


the Economic and Social Council. B/@N.11/NGO/6, 
Feb. 12, 1953. 4 pp. mimeo. 
United Nations Opium Conference. [Illicit Traffic in 


Opium. Note by the Secretary-General. B/CONF. 
14/9, Mar. 19, 1953. 19 pp. mimeo. 

Additional Note to the Reports of the Committees [Hco- 
nomic Commission for Burope) by the Executive Sec- 
retary. B/ECH/153-H, Rev. 1, Feb. 12, 1953. 28 
pp. mimeo. 

Report of the International Children’s Centre on the Work 
of Its Services for the Year 1952. HB/ICEF/216, 


Jan. 30, 1953. 190 pp. mimeo. 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Offi- 
cial Records series for the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission, which in- 
cludes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and reports 
of the various commissions and committees. Information 
on securing subscriptions to the series may be obtained 
from the International Documents Service. 
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Reports of U.N. Command Operations in Korea! 


FIFTY-SEVENTH REPORT: 
FOR THE PERIOD NOVEMBER 1-15, 1952 


U.N. doc. 8/2970 
Dated March 31, 1953 


[Excerpts] 


I herewith submit report number 57 of the United 
Nations Command Operations in Korea for the period 
1-15 November 1952, inclusive. United Nations Com- 
mand communiques numbers 1420-1437 provide detailed 
accounts of these operations. 

The Armistice negotiations continued in recess. 

In early November two significant incidents occurred 
which provided additional factual evidence that intel- 
ligence activities within pro-Communist Prisoner of War 
camps were continuing with strong efforts being made 
to maintain contact with outside agencies. In the pre- 
dawn hours of 5 November, two North Korean Communist 
Prisoners of War were apprehended while attempting to 
escape from United Nations Prisoner of War Camp Num- 
ber One, Koje-Do. Carefully sewed into the clothing of 
one prisoner were six petitions addressed to North Korean 
and Chinese officials; a hand-drawn map of Korea; a 
map of Koje-Do indicating troop disposition of United 
Nations Command security forces, as seen from their 
enclosure; a partial list of military units on Koje-Do; 
a diary of a Communist party member; two homemade 
flags, and a crude compass. The petitions followed 
same type of Communist propaganda line which appeared 
on flags and banners prior to decentralization of Prisoner 
of War population, which occurred at Koje-Do in June 
1952. Fantastic accusations and threats against United 
Nations Command were followed by appeals for help and 
promises of continued harassing measures. 


During an interrogation of a Prisoner of War at Koje-Do 
who had escaped 17 October and was recaptured 19 
November, the prisoner admitted he had delivered a 
package containing coded documents and petitions of 
type similar to that mentioned above to a pre-determined 
individual at the Pusan railroad station. He was able 
to identify his contact by a peculiar manner of dress and 
three code words. 


* Transmitted to the Security Council by the U.S. rep- 
resentative to the U.N. on Mar. 30. Text of the 50th 
report appears in the BuLLETIN of Dec. 15, 1952, p. 958; 
the 5ist and 52d reports, Dec, 29, 1952, p. 1084; the 53d 
report, Jan. 26, 1953, p. 155; the S4th report, Feb. 9, 
1953, p. 224; the 55th report, Feb. 16, 1953, p. 276; and the 
-56th report, Mar. 2, 1953, p. 348. 
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These efforts were obviously part of the overall net- 
work which had been covertly built up by Communist 
agencies in North Korea to utilize captured personnel 
in the United Nations Command’s custody as a part 
of their military objectives. A study prepared by the 
United Nations Command and due for public release in 
January discusses the background of this subversive 
movement and clearly establishes the control which Com- 
munist negotiators exercised over a series of riots and 
incidents of violence which have occurred in the United 
Nations Command camps during the past year. Many 
of these incidents have been of a nature or on a scale 
requiring suppression by force with resultant deaths and 
injuries. The Communists have used every opportunity 
to propagandize such outbreaks. The connection between 
incidents and their propaganda exploitation is by no 
means accidental. While details of this phase of war 
which the Communists wage in United Nations Com- 
mand camps will shortly be known, the conclusions, ar- 
rived at after exhaustive research, are of particular 
interest. 

From the Koje-Do outbreak came the confirmation 
that the Communist high command, undeterred by pro 
visions of the Geneva Convention or any other humane 
considerations, would use every means, including murder, 
to maintain its hold on those of its personnel captured 
by the other side and to expend them in whatever actions 
would hurt or weaken the enemy: A Communist Pris- 
oner of War therefore, had to be regarded by the Com- 
munist not as a passive human being in need of care and 
protection until he could be returned to his home but as 
still an active soldier determined to fight on in whatever 
way his leaders dictated. 

This warfare through prisoners did not require that 
they possess arms in enough strength to everwhelm their 
guards and enter into large scale military operations. 
They were to break out if they could and join the nearest 
irregulars, but they were told this in an attempt to fire 
their imaginations, rather than in expectation of accom- 
plishment. Military objectives would be served no less, 
the Communist high command thought, if they created 
incidents which would make it necessary for their guards 
to use force against Prisoners of War, resulting in deaths 
and injuries which could be represented to peoples in 
both Communist and free countries as convincing evi- 
dence of the “brutality” and “inhumanity” of the United 
Nations Command and especially of the United States. 
The loss of Communist lives—as many hundreds or even 
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thousands of them as might be necessary—was a small 
price to pay for gaining propaganda material to accom- 
plish two purposes ; first, to turn free world opinion 
against the United States and thereby to weaken U.S. 
leadership in the resistance to Communism; and, second, 
to unify public opinion in Communist lands against the 
United Nations cause. 

Over the years, the Communists had become very fa- 
miliar with the effect on public opinion of reports, 
whether true or false, of inhumane treatment of human 
peings. Though by no means moved, except to be even 
more secretive about it, by disclosures of their own wide- 
spread and flagrant disregard for the dignity of the 
human individual and sanctity of his life, they had seen 
time and again the horrified reaction of even many of 
their own friends in non-Communist countries. The 
leveling of similar charges against opponents became a 
standard practice in their own propaganda. When they 
had nothing concrete on which to base such propaganda, 
they manufactured something, such as the germ-warfare 
hoax against the United Nations Command in Korea. 
The mission required of the Communist prisoners on 
Koje-Do was to provide a better propaganda base of 
this kind and such importance was attached to it that 
no efforts were spared to build up a fantastically elaborate 
organization in the Prisoner of War compounds. 

Enlightened by this knowledge, the United Nations 
Command moved swiftly to block Communist warfare 
through the Koje-Do prisoners. Prisoners who were 
confirmed Communists, as indicated by their readiness to 
return to Communist territory, were dispersed into 
smaller and more easily handled groups on Koje-Do and 
nearby islands. Compounds were built for an average 
of 500 to 600 men. A much stricter regime was instituted. 
Compound inspections by camp authorities were more 
frequent, including thorough searches for contraband. 
Security forces were strengthened. In some places, to 
reduce the opportunity for clandestine activities, a cur- 
few was enforced from 1900 to 0500 hours. Intelligence 
systems were expanded to gain fuller information as to 
what was going on in the compounds and especially to 
identify subversive leaders. 

To make it more difficult for the Communist prisoners 
to receive and send messages from and to the high com- 
mand in North Korea a native village and isolated 
civilian homes which formerly sheltered agents, were 
moved out of the camp area on Koje-Do. Steps were 
taken to prevent the carrying of oral instructions by 
agents disguised as soldiers who surrendered at the 
front. Use of Prisoner of War hospitals as the internal 
communications center for transmission of Messages be- 
tween compounds and enclosures was broken up, and the 
establishment of a substitute center was made next to 
impossible. 

Despite these measures and others permissible under 
the Geneva Convention, it was apparent that Communist 
Prisoner of War leaders were still organized, and were 
capable of continuing their warfare against the United 
Nations Command. The timing of outbreaks to syn- 
chronize with developments in the armistice negotiations 
or elsewhere would be handicapped by the loss of com- 
munications, but the leaders among the prisoners were 
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well enough acquainted with the purposes and methods 
of the party and the army command to know without 
further instructions, that incidents at any time could be 
exploited. Constant and close surveillance might deprive 
prisoners of the advantage of surprise, but there can be 
no guarantee that control measures now in force will 
prevent the fanatical Communist leaders from throwing 
away the lives of those they dominate. 

Throughout the remainder of the Prisoner of War 
Command scattered incidents occurred in pro-Communist 
camps similar to those which have been experienced 
during the past several months. There were no such 
incidents in the anti-Communist camps. 

Except for a few hundred individuals still hospitalized 
and undergoing medical treatment at the United Nations 
Command Hospital, Pusan, all of the 11,000 civilian 
internees included in Operation THANKSGIVING Were re- 
leased from custody, and were being resettled in the 
civilian economy of the Republic of Korea. 


Through the medium of radio and leaflets, detailed in- 
formation on developments in the United Nations General 
Assembly was made available to peoples living under 
Communist tyranny in North Korea. In these radio 
broadcasts and leaflets the United Nations endeavor to 
achieve an armistice in Korea and lasting peace through- 
out the world was kept in the foreground. United Nations 
Command proposals at Panmunjom and United Nations 
Command readiness to discuss constructive Communist 
proposals were reiterated in daily informational output. 
Meanwhile, the Communist leaders have attempted to 
instill in the peoples under their control the belief that 
the recess in negotiations constitutes a final break-off. 

Rear Admiral B. Hall Hanlon, United States Navy, on 
10 November was announced as Assistant Chief of Staff, 
J-5 (Civil Affairs), United Nations Command, effective 
with the establishment of the Joint Staff. Admiral 
Hanlon has served in Korea as the Deputy Commander for 
Civil Affairs, Korean Communications Zone, and as the 
Commander in Chief’s United Nations Command rep- 
resentative on the Combined Economic Board in Korea. 
Admiral Hanlon will continue as the Commander in Chief’s 
United Nations Command representative on the Combined 
Economic Board in addition to his function as Assistant 
Chief of Staff, J-5 for Civil Affairs. 

Under the terms of the Economic Coordination Agree- 
ment of May 24, 1952, the United States Government 
on 7 November paid $17,987,671.43 to the Republic of 
Korea. This amount represented a $4,000,000 monthly 
payment on account for won expended for bonafide mil- 
itary uses, June through September inclusive, together 
with payment for won sold to troops during period May 
through August inclusive. To date three such payments 
have been made to the Republic of Korea, totaling 
$65,638,209.07. 

Preliminary results of the crop survey conducted to 
estimate the Republic of Korea rice crop for the current 
food year indicate that approximately thirteen million 
suk of brown rice will be produced (1 suk=5.12 bushels). 
This figure is reported by the United Nations Command 
members of the crop survey team; Republic of Korea 
members have not as yet released their estimates. Dur- 
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ing the period 1940-44 the annual average rice production 
was 13,718,516 suk, and during the period 1946-50 the an- 
nual average was 14,145,444 suk. By comparison with 
these figures for previous years, the estimate for this 
year’s crop shows that the Republic of Korea rice produc- 
tion will be approximately normal. 

The first class of Republic of Korea merchant seamen 
will arrive on 17 November at Yokosuka, Japan, for mer- 
chant marine training to be conducted by the United Na- 
tions Command. The students will be housed and 
subsisted on a cargo barge converted at a cost of $48,000 
for the purpose. The program provides for training of 
480 Republic of Korea seamen during the next twelve 
months. Classes will consist of forty students and will 
be of thirty days duration. 


FIFTY-EIGHTH REPORT: 
FOR THE PERIOD NOVEMBER 16-30, 1952 


U.N. doc. 8/2971 
Dated March 31, 1953 


[Excerpts] 


I herewith submit report number 58 of the United 
Nations Command Operations in Korea for the period 
16-30 November 1952, inclusive. United Nations Com- 
mand communiques numbers 1438-1449 provide detailed 
accounts of these operations. 

Armistice negotiations continued in recess. On the 
20th of November 1952 the Senior United Nations Com- 
mand delegate again requested the Communists to permit 
captured personnel in their custody to receive individual 
parcels through the mail exchange which is now in opera- 
tion. The letter which the Communists have ignored is 
quoted : 


On 6 October 1952 I addressed a letter to you requesting 
that your side permit our captured personnel in your 
custody to receive individual parcels through the mail 
exchange which is now in operation. The United Nations 
Command further offered the same facilities for the 
captured personnel of your side whom we hold in custody. 

In an effort to,simplify the administrative handling 
by your side and to expedite delivery of these parcels, I 
further offered for your consideration an easy and work- 
able plan which would not impose any exceptional burden 
on your logistic capabilities. Although our proposal was 
fully bilateral and based solely on the humanitarian mo- 
tive of bringing some measure of comfort to the captured 
personnel of both sides, you have to date failed even to 
acknowledge receipt of my communication. 


As I have previously pointed out, the approach of 
winter and the hardships imposed by cold weather make 
it particularly desirable to take all possible steps at this 
time to enable the captured personnel of both sides to 
receive relief parcels. Further, the nearness of the holi- 
day and New Year seasons, which many of the captured 
personnel of both sides customarily observe as a/period 
of special spiritual and familiar significance, makes it 
especially appropriate that these deliveries should be 
undertaken with minimum delay. Since it is clearly the 
right of prisoners of war under the Geneva Convention to 
receive individual parcels, it is inconceivable that you 
should continue to deny the prisoners of both sides the 
simple and harmless benefits of the exchange of parcels 
which I again propose. 

I reiterate that the United Nations Command is pre- 
pared to implement our part of this proposal without 
delay. Again I express my sincere hope for your early 
and favorable reply. 
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There were no other developments in the armistice nego- 
tiations during the period. 

In the few scattered incidents which occurred in pro. 
Communist Prisoner of War camps no particular trend 
could be discerned other than that of pure harassment, 
At Koje-do, on 25 November, three prisoners of war of 
one inclosure assaulted without provocation an unarmed 
United States aid man at the inclosure aid station and 
then fled to their compound. Orders which were issued 
immediately by camp authorities for the three prisoners 
responsible to report to the inclosure command post were 
refused and two platoons of trained Republie of Korea 
Army Infantry entered the compound and removed the 
three offenders. During the forcible segregation of these 
individuals, twenty-nine prisoners were slightly injured, 
About fifteen minutes after this first incident a similar 
one occurred in another inclosure when three prisoners 
of a group of thirty-five who were on a work detail as- 
saulted, again without provocation, a United States work 
supervisor. After the work detail returned to their in- 
closure a United States Infantry platoon entered the in- 
closure service yard and dispersed the work detail which 
was then displaying an obviously defiant attitude. The 
three prisoners of war who had committed the assault 
were removed. 

The camp authorities at Koje-do reported that incidents 
of this type would probably continue for a period of 
several days as part of carefully planned violence. In- 
formation, as yet incomplete, had been uncovered which 
indicated that prisoner groups had been ordered by sub- 
versive elements to create incidents while International 
Committee of the Red Cross delegates were at Koje-do 
on a routine inspection and visit. 


Repeated radio and leaflet warnings were employed to 
inform North Korea civilians of impending United Na- 
tions Command air attacks on military targets and to 
urge them to evacuate their families to safety. The ef- 
fects of the campaign are considerable in spite of Com- 
munist efforts to prevent these humanitarian warnings 
from reaching the people. 

United Nations devotion to peace in a world threat- 
ened by Communist aggression was reiterated. Maximum 
dissemination was given to information concerning United 
Nations functions and development, stressing the identi- 
fication of the United Nations with peace and human 
rights. Reports indicate that the people of North Korea 
receive only a distorted picture of the United Nations 
through the enemy’s controlled propaganda channels. 

The estimated dollar value of civil assistance to Korea 
for the period 1 July 1950 to 31 October 1952, totals 
$577,926,319. Approximately 96 per cent of this amount 
has been contributed by the United States, including 
$328,136,088 for supplies and equipment and an esti- 
mated $225,000,000 in services. United Nations members 
and other free nations contributed $11,628,831, United 
States voluntary agencies $10,797,874 and United Nations 
voluntary agencies $2,363,526. A total of thirty-four 
countries, four United Nations voluntary agencies and 
twenty-six United States voluntary agencies are now par- 
ticipating in the Korean Aid Program. As contributing 
countries, Thailand led with an estimated dollar value 
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of $4,368,000 in rice. The Philippines were second with 
$1,875,468 in rice, and Nationalist China third with 
$617,130 in relief supplies. The American Relief for 
Korea, Inc., gave the largest non-governmental contri- 
bution, totaling $3,871,145. The War Relief Service of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference was second 
with $3,623,492. 

At the 19 November meeting of the Combined Economic 
Board, a joint proposal was made for the free allocation 
of veterinary drugs and supplies to establish and main- 
tain 200 veterinary clinics in Korea for six months. 
These clinics will be established at the National Veteri- 
nary Institute, two Veterinary Colleges, one High School, 
several livestock Breeding Stations, and in each major 
city area throughout the Republic of Korea, to treat 
animal disease and conserve livestock. It is estimated 
that in six months’ time the clinics will be able to begin 
paying an increasing percentage of the cost of supplies. 

A Seminar-workshop program currently is being held 
in Pusan for 180 educators from all Republic of Korea 
provinces. Conducted by members of the American Edu- 
cation Mission, the seminars cover five major areas of 
education, including teaching and learning; fundamental 
philosophy of education; administration, and child de- 
velopment and guidance. The six members of the 
American Education Mission, who were recruited for the 
Unitarian Services Committee, will spend nine months in 
Korea on a technical assistance program. 

An appropriation of $1,845,000 has been made by United 
Nations Korea Reconstruction Agency for the orphan’s 
program. Projects to be financed by this appropriation 
have been prepared by the Joint United Nations Civil 
Assistance Command Korea—United Nations Korean Re- 
construction Agency—Republic of Korea Child Welfare 
Committee, which was established on 6 October for the 
purpose of studying, analyzing and coordinating child 
welfare plans and activities. Three projects have been 
proposed, which include the establishment of a child 
welfare center and a rational model and training institu- 
tion in each province; extension and improvement of the 
best existing educational institutions, and the establish- 
ment of three vocational training institutions. 


FIFTY-NINTH REPORT: 
FOR THE PERIOD DECEMBER 1-15, 1952 


U.N. doe. $/2972 
Dated March $1, 19538 


[Excerpts] 

I herewith submit report number 59 of the United Na- 
tions Command Operations in Korea for the period 1-15 
December 1952, inclusive. United Nations Command 
communiques numbers 1450-1464 provide detailed ac- 
counts of these operations. 

There were no meetings of the Armistice Delegations as 
the negotiations continued in recess. Developments in 
the United Nations General Assembly were followed 
Closely as possibly leading to the resumption of the nego- 
tiations. The rejection of the Indian resolution by the 
Chinese Communist and North Korean authorities made it 
appear that the Communists will continue to insist on an 
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Armistice on their own terms, and that they will con- 
tinue to demand the repatriation of all prisoners of war. 
The number of incidents in the pro-communist prisoner 
of war camps which occurred during the preceding several 
weeks continued to increase. On 6 December 1952, the 
prisoner of war command reported indications that plans 
were being formulated for a mass outbreak within the 
United Nations Command prisoner of war and internee 
camps. Coded documents had been intercepted in sev- 
eral of the compounds. The code was broken by the 
authorities and the documents disclosed plans for mass 
break. The code appeared te be common throughout the 
main camp and the branch camp areas, indicating that 
the plan was centrally directed. The date and the time 
that these plans were to be operative was not known. 

An investigation was initiated at once. All camp com- 
manders were acquainted with the situation and were 
directed to take every precaution to negate any attempt 
by the internees to put such plans into effect. Eight days 
after the first reports became available, the plot matured 
into violence. At noon on December 14, reports came to 
the commander of the camp that internees in two of the 
camp compounds were massing. It was evident that im- 
mediate action was necessary to prevent the rioters from 
breaking out of their compounds and inciting their fel- 
lows in the six other compounds to attempt similar action. 
The compound commander, with a small detachment of 
United States and Republic of Korea guards, had to act 
at once to prevent many hundreds of internees from break- 
ing out of their compounds and inviting pitched battles. 

The necessity for using force to repress inspired and 
centrally directed outbursts of fanatical violence by pris- 
oners is, at times, unavoidable. That such unavoidable 
use of force should result in casualties is no evidence that 
force was not required. The communist authorities have 
no regard for human life. This is evidenced by their fre- 
quent exploitation of their own prisoners of war by inspir- 
ing them to a state of fanatical disregard of their own 
lives. The prisoner of war disturbances caused by the 
Communists are directed towards embarrassing the United 
Nations Command and aimed at reaping propaganda bene- 
fits, particularly if the United Nations Command can be 
forced into a situation where force must be used to control 
the prisoners of war. On the military side, the prisoner 
of war disturbances are designed to divert United Nations 
Command Forces from front-line duty. 

In all of the camps housing anti-Communist prisoners 
of war there were no incidents during this period, and 
interior administration and gradual improvement of 
facilities continued at a satisfactory rate. 


Developments in the United Nations General Assembly 
relating to the Indian proposal for resolving the pris- 
oner repatriation issue were reported extensively in in- 
formational media directed to enemy troops and to North 
Korean civilians. In connection with the Indian proposal, 
United Nations Command efforts to achieve peace in 
Korea and United Nations Command determination to 
adhere to the humanitarian principle of non-forcible 
repatriation were reiterated. 


‘ 
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Demilitarization of Jammu and Kashmir 


FIFTH REPORT BY THE U. N. REPRESENTATIVE FOR INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


On March 27 Frank P. Graham, U. N. represent- 
ative for India and Pakistan, transmitted to the 
Secretary-General his fifth report to the Security 
Council (U. N. doc. S/2967).* In the report, 
Mr. Graham reviewed the suggestions made by 
him in his efforts to assist the two Governments to 
reach an agreement on the demilitarization of 
Jammu nad Roshiaie, including the latest explora- 
tory suggestions made at Geneva. 

Part I of the report reviews suggestions regard- 
ing proposal 7 of the 12 proposals for an agree- 
ment on demilitarization; Part II (not printed 
here) points out the values of inducting the Plebi- 
scite Laisideentes into office at an early fixed 
time; Part III (not printed here) refers to assur- 
ances regarding the August 13, 1948, and January 
5, 1949 resolutions; Part IV (a portion of which is 
printed here) summarizes the negotiations since 
the meeting of the Security Council on December 
23, 1952; Part V emphasizes the importance to the 
people of the State, the two nations, and the world 
of an agreement on the Kashmir dispute. Five 
annexes (not printed here) are attached to the 
report. 


U.N. doc. 8 2967 
Dated March 27, 1953 [Excerpts] 


Number and Character of Forces 


A. The Suggestions on Proposal Seven Regarding The 
Number and Character of Forces 


Early in his consultations with the two Governments on 
the sub-continent in July and August 1951, the United 
Nations Representative found (1) that the Government of 
India maintained that there should remain in the terri- 
tory to be evacuated by the Pakistan army a civil force; 
and (2) that the Government of Pakistan maintained 
that after withdrawals and reductions there should, in 
general, be a military balance on the respective sides. In 


* For excerpts from the 1st report, see BULLETIN of Nov. 
5, 1951, p. 738; from the 2d, ibid., Jan. 14, 1952, p. 52; from 
the 3d, ibid., May 5, 1952, p. 712; and from the 4th, ibid., 
Oct. 20, 1952, p. 626. 
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an effort to discover whether there were circumstances 
under which one or the other of these positions could be- 
come the basis of an agreement, the United Nations Repre- 
sentative made certain suggestions to the two Governments 
as a basis for their negotiation. 

The first proposals were made on 7 September 1951. 


Proposal seven read as follows: 


“7, Agree that the demilitarization shall be carried out 
in such a way that at the end of the period referred to in 
paragraph 6 above the situation will be: 


A. On the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line: 


(i) the tribesmen and Pakistan nationals not normally 
resident therein who had entered the State for the purpose 
of fighting will have been withdrawn ; 

(ii) The Pakistan troops will have been withdrawn 
from the State, and 

(iii) large-scale disbandment and disarmament of the 
Azad Kashmir forces will have taken place. 


B. On the Indian side of the cease-fire line: 


(i) the bulk of the Indian forces in the State will have 
been withdrawn ; 

(ii) further withdrawa!s or reductions, as the case may 
be, of the Indian and State Armed forces remaining in the 
State after the completion of the operation referred to in 
B (i) above will have been carried out; 


so that at the end of the period referred to in paragraph 
6 above there will remain on the present Pakistan side of 
the cease-fire line a force of Civil Armed Forces, 
and on the Indian side of the cease-fire line a force of 








In response to this proposal, the Prime Minister of 
India, on 11 September 1951, stated inter alia: 


“  . . the Government of India will retain on their side 
of the cease-fire line in Jammu and Kashmir, One Line of 
Communication Area Headquarters and One Infantry 
Division (normal) but of four brigades of four battalions 
each, at the end of the period agreed upon in terms of 
paragraphs 6 and 9 of the proposals, provided that the 
operations described in paragraph 7.A (i) (ii) and (iii) 
of the proposals have been completed by the end of that 
period. Thus much more than the ‘bulk of Indian forces 
in the State’ will have been withdrawn and I wish to 
emphasize that the forces left behind will be wholly 
inadequate to resist any large-scale aggression. Effec- 
tive measures to prevent such aggression will, it is pre 
sumed, be taken by Pakistan.” 





? Ibid., Nov. 5, 1951, p. 740. 
® Interpreted by India to be in the order of 28,000 men. 
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The Prime Minister of India in the same letter further 
stated : 


“ag regards the Civil Armed Forces to be maintained 
on the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line at the end of 
the period agreed upon in terms of paragraph 6 and 
paragraph 9, the Government of India would agree to a 
force of 4,000, organized, equipped and composed as recom- 
mended to UNciP in C of the memorandum transmitted 
to Dr. Lozano under cover of letter No. 248-PASG/49 
dated 13 April 1949, by their Secretary-General in the 
Ministry of External Affairs.” * 


The Prime Minister of Pakistan on 12 September 1951 
stated, inter alia, that his Government 


«|. eonsider that a force of not more than four in- 

fantry battalions (with the necessary administrative 
units)® should remain on each side of the cease-fire line 
at the end of the demilitarization programme envisaged 
inparagraph 7. These figures are based on a careful con- 
sideration of all relevant factors such as, area, terrain, 
size and distribution of population on the two sides of 
the cease-fire line. 
) “The Pakistan Government are, however, of the view 
that so long as the forces on each side of the cease-fire 
line are of the order indicated above, some slight difference 
in the strength or description of the two forces should not 
stand in the way of an agreement being reached.” 


In his statement to the Security Council on 17 January 
1952, the United Nations Representative summarized the 
positions of the two Governments as follows: 


“.. it should be noted that, as a result of three in- 
formal exploratory discussions at military level, India 
agreed to withdraw an additional 7,000 of its armed 
forces. This would bring the Indian and State armed 
forces down to 21,000, exclusive of the State Militia of 
6,000, which it seems would be a proportion of perhaps 
over 75 per cent of the Indian and State armed forces 
present in the State at the time of the cease-fire on 
1 January 1949. 

“The Representative of Pakistan indicated that any pro- 
portionate reduction, however heavy, would be matched 
on the Pakistan-Azad Kashmir side of the cease-fire line 
as an inter-dependent part of a continuous process in the 
proposed programme of demilitarization. 

“The official replies of India and Pakistan to the basic 
questions asked by the United Nations Representative 
made formal the wide differences between the two Gov- 
ernments on the most basic questions. 

“With the additional reduction of 7,000 armed forces, 
India held the position that at the end of the period of 
demilitarization there should be on the Indian side of the 
line 21,000 Indian and State armed forces, exclusive of 
the State Militia of 6,000, and there should be on the other 
side of the line a civil armed force of 2,000 and an unarmed 
civil force of 2,000, half of whom were to be followers of 
Azad Kashmir and half of whom were not to be followers 


of Azad Kashmir, as specified above. 


“Pakistan maintained that at the end of the period of 
demilitarization there should be approximately 4,000 
armed forces on each side of the cease-fire line, but for 
the sake of an agreement would accept a slight disparity 
in favour of India. 

“The wide difference in the number of armed forces 
proposed by the two Governments to be left on each side 
of the cease-fire line at the end of the period of demilitari- 
zation made it clear that no agreement could be reached 
on Proposal 7 at this time.” 


In his Second Report the United Nations Representative 
Suggested for the consideration of the parties that pro- 





‘This memorandum states that half of this force should 
be armed and half unarmed; half should be followers of 
Azad Kashmir and half not followers of Azad Kashmir. 

In the order of 4,000 men. 
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posal seven should be revised to provide that at the end of 
the demilitarization period: * 


“ . . there will remain on each side of the cease-fire 
line the lowest possible number of armed forces based in 
proportion on the number of armed forces existing on each 
side of the cease-fire line on 1 January 1949”. 


Following this proposal a wide difference in the posi- 
tions of the two Governments on proposal seven still 
persisted regarding the number and character of forces 
to be left at the end of the period of demilitarization. 

In view of the continuing differences between the two 
Governments, the United Nations Representative believed 
it might be useful if he made suggestions on numbers for 
the consideration of the parties in their negotiations. 

In July 1952 the United Nations Representative sug- 
gested for the consideration of the two Governments that 
they attempt to agree on figures within the brackets of 
3,000 to 6,000 armed forces on the territory to be evacuated 
by the Pakistan Army, and Indian army forces of 12,000 
to 18,000 on the Indian side. These figures did not include 
either the 3,500 Gilgit and Northern Scouts in the evac- 
— territory or the 6,000 State Militia on the Indian 
side. 

In the Geneva Conference in September 1952 the United 
Nations Representative suggested the definite figures of 
6,000 and 18,000 for the respective sides, exclusive of the 
Scouts and the State Militia. This suggestion was fol- 
lowed by the suggestion that criteria be established by 
which definite figures might be agreed upon at a military 
conference to be held after the signing of a truce agree- 
ment. 

No agreement having been reached between the two 
Governments at the Geneva Conference or during the 
meetings of the Security Council held in October, Novem- 
ber and December 1952, the United Nations Representa- 
tive, in the Conference held in Geneva in February 1953, 
referred to in Part IV below, suggested that the Govern- 
ments consider for discussion the proposal mentioned 
therein. 

While during the negotiations on paragraph seven there 
has been some narrowing of the gap between the positions 
of the two Governments on the question of the number 
and character of the forces to remain on each side of the 
cease-fire line at the end of the period of demilitarization, 
a substantial difference in position still remains. 


B. The United Nations Representative, as a Mediator, has 
made a Series of Suggestions in an Attempt to Determine 
whether a Basis can be found for an Agreement between 
the two Governments on the Character and Number of 
Forces 


The United Nations Representative makes no preferen- 
tial brief for the lower figures of 3,000 to 12,000 or the 
higher figures of 6,000 to 21,000. As a mediator whose 
responsibility has been to keep striving for an agreement 
he has hoped that a basis for the negotiation of an agree- 
ment might be found. He hoped, for example, that the 
figures 6,000 and 18,000 with the accompanying provisions 
would be found adequate for fulfilling the respective 
functions: in the evacuated territory, of preserving law 
and order and the cease-fire line from violations; and on 
the Indian side of the line, of preserving law and order 
and the cease-fire line from violations, including meeting 
the needs in relation to defence. 

In the belief that there will be no deliberate and re- 
sponsible violation of the cease-fire line from either side, 
it is nevertheless important that there be alertness on 
both sides of the line against the possibility of attempted 
violatien by any possible irresponsible elements. 

It appears obvious that India under the two resolutions 
has some larger responsibilities on her side of the cease- 
fire line than the local authorities have in the evacuated 
territory on the other side of the cease-fire line. 





* BULLETIN of Jan. 14, 1952, p. 54. 
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Without recognition of the Azad Kashmir Government 
and without prejudice to the sovereignty of the State, it 
also appears obvious, by the nature of the cease-fire line 
and the temporary exercise of the necessary and useful 
functions of the local authorities, that (with the with- 
drawal of the tribesmen and of the Pakistani nationals 
not normally resident therein who entered the State for 
the purpose of fighting, and with the withdrawal of the 
Pakistan army and authority and the large scale disarm- 
ing and disbanding of the Azad Kashmir forces) there 
should be in the evacuated territory effective local au- 
thorities and effective armed forces. In the “Azad 
Kashmir” territory these armed forces would be organized 
out of the remainder of the Azad Kashmir forces without 
armour or artillery, and thereafter would be commanded 
by local officers under the local authorities, under the 
surveillance of the United Nations. 

Proposal seven takes on much added significance because 
agreement on it would prepare the way for the induction 
of the Plebiscite Administrator into office at a definite 
time as provided in proposal ten of the twelve proposals. 


Conference in Geneva from 4 to 19 February 1953’ 


The Conference in Geneva may be divided into two dif- 
ferent stages as follows: 


(1) Consideration of UNCIP resolutions of 13 August 
1948 and 5 January 1949 


The first meeting of the Conference took place on 4 
February 1953 and was confined to discussion of the proce- 
dure to be followed. The United Nations Representative 
made a statement in which he stated, inter alia, 


“T should like to propose that we start with the examina- 
tion of the resolution of 13 August 1948, Part by Part. In 
this way we may determine to what extent the resolution 
has already been implemented, and define, as completely 
as possible, the obstacles which have until now impeded 
the implementation of those parts which have not yet been 
carried into effect. I hope that with regard to each of 
such obstacles it will be possible for the Governments 
concerned to indicate the conditions under which the 
obstacles might be removed.” 


It was agreed that, 

(a) the discussion would start with the consideration 
of Part I (Cease-fire Order) of the resolution of the 
Uncre of 13 August 1948, followed by Part II (Truce 
Agreement) of that resolution, and 

(6) the discussion of Part II would be initiated with 
consideration of paragraph A, sub-paragraphs 1 and 2, 
and paragraph B, sub-paragraphs 1 and 2, and then, if 
agreement were reached on those points, examination of 
paragraph A, sub-paragraph 3, and B, sub-paragraph 3, 
would take place. 


The representatives of India and Pakistan, assuming that 
Part I (Cease-fire Order) of the Uncrp’s 13 August 1948 
resolution had been implemented, began discussion of 
Part II. After the two representatives had expressed 
their points of view, it was agreed that the discussion 
would be confined at least in the initial stages to the 
implementation of Part II (Truce Agreement) of the 
Uncip resolution of 13 August 1948. The discussion was 
confined to paragraph A, sub-paragraphs 1 and 2 and 
paragraph B, sub-paragraphs 1 and 2, which read as 
follows: 


* Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai headed the Indian delegation 
at Geneva; Sir Zafrullah Khan, Foreign Minister of 
Pakistan, headed his country’s delegation. 
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(Unotr’s RESOLUTION oF 13 AuGusT 1948) 
“Part II 


“Truce agreement 
oars A. 

“1. As the presence of troops of Pakistan in the terri. 
tory of the State of Jammu and Kashmir constitutes 
material change in the situation since it was represented 
by the Government of Pakistan before the Security Coun- 
cil, the Government of Pakistan agrees to withdraw its 
troops from that State. 

“2. The Government of Pakistan will use its best en. 
deauvour to secure the withdrawal from the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir of tribesmen and Pakistani nationals 
not normally resident therein who have entered the State 
for the purpose of fighting.” .. . 


B 


“1. When the Commission shall have notified the Gov- 
ernment of India that the tribesmen and Pakistani na- 
tionals referred to in part II, A, 2 hereof have withdrawn, 
thereby terminating the situation which was represented 
by the Government of India to the Security Council as 
having occasioned the presence of Indian forces in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, and further, that the Paki- 
stani forces are being withdrawn from the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, the Government of India agrees to begin 
to withdraw the bulk of its forces from that State in 
stages to be agreed upon with the Commission. 

“2. Pending the acceptance of the conditions for a final 
settlement of the situation in the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, the Indian Government will maintain within 
the lines existing at the moment of the cease-fire the 
minimum strength of its forces which in agreement with 
the Commission are considered necessary to assist the 
local authorities in the observance of law and order. The 
Commission will have observers stationed where it deems 
necessary.” 


The positions of India and Pakistan in regard to the 
implementation of this part of the resolution were sum- 
marized by the two representatives as follows: 


India 


“As regards the implementation of B. 1 and 2 of Part II 
of the Resolution of the 13th August, 1948, India’s position 
is that the Azad Kashmir forces cannot be differentiated 
from the Pakistan Army of which they are, for all prac- 
tical purposes, an integral part, and that their numbers, 
equipment and efficiency constitute a threat to the sect- 
rity of the State. The implementation, therefore, by 
Pakistan of A. 1 and 2 of Part II of the resolution will 
not materially diminish this threat which is aggravated 
by the ease with which, owing to the proximity of Paki- 
stan’s military cantonments, these forces could be quickly 
reinforced by the Pakistan army. So long as agreement 
regarding the complete disbanding and disarming of the 
Azad Kashmir forces is not reached, a truce agreement 
cannot create ‘the conditions for a final settlement of 
the situation in the State of Jammu and Kashmir.’ India 
is, therefore, unable to accept any reduction of its presen: 
forces except as part of an overall arrangement which 
includes not only the withdrawal of Pakistan troops, 
tribesmen and Pakistan nationals not normally resident 
in the State who have entered for the purpose of fighting 
but also agreement on the measures to be adopted for the 
complete disbanding and disarming of the Azad Kashmir 
forces.” 


Pakistan 


“It will be seen that under the Resolution the with- 
drawal of Pakistan troops is contingent upon the with- 
drawal of the ‘bulk’ of the Indian Army (Clause B (1)). 
The Unore had explained that ‘synchronization of the 
withdrawal of the armed forces of the two Governments 
will be arranged between the respective High Commands 
and the Commission.’ (Vide paragraph 10 of Appendix I 
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to the Commission’s letter dated 27th August 1948 to 
the Foreign Minister of Pakistan). 

“It was reaffirmed by the Pakistan Delegation on 5 
February 1953 that once a satisfactory truce agreement 
based on the above principles was arrived at, the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan would proceed to fulfill all the obliga- 
tions that devolved on it. 

“The problem thus resolved itself into one of securing 
India’s agreement to withdraw the ‘bulk’ of its forces 
from the State of Jammu and Kashmir as provided for 
in Part II of the 13th August 1948 resolution.” 


The results of the meetings and conversations with the 
representatives separately on this approach led the United 
Nations Representative to the conclusion that agreement 
was not possible at that time between the two Govern- 
ments on a truce agreement based solely on Part II of 
the 13 August 1948 resolution and it appeared to him that 
the same difficulties that existed as early as 1949 were 
still the main obstacles in the way of carrying out the 
commitments embodied in Part II. 

The United Nations Representative did not feel he 
could continue this approach as the figures of troops 
proposed by the Government of India for the withdrawal 
of the bulk of their Army were not such as he could 
sponsor with Pakistan; nor were the figures suggested by 
Pakistan negotiable with India. 

It was clear to the United Nations Representative, that 
this approach would not lead to any fruitful result and, 
in accordance with the terms of reference agreed upon 
between the two Governments for the Conference, fur- 
ther consideration of the twelve proposals ensued. 


(2) Further consideration of the 12 proposals 


As the United Nations Representative has pointed out 
and as it was borne out in the last discussions in the Se- 
curity Council, the main problem under the programme 
of demilitarization was the question dealt with under 
paragraph 7 of his 12 proposals, that is to say, the number 
and character of forces to remain on each side of the 
cease-fire line at the end of a period of demilitarization. 

The United Nations Representative, having met sepa- 
rately with the representatives of India and Pakistan 
to discuss with each their positions on this important 
matter, presented on 14 February 1953 to the two repre- 
sentatives for discussion, proposals which contained, 
inter alia, in paragraph 7 specific figures for the forces 
on each side of the cease-fire line at the end of the period 
of demilitarization. The revised text of paragraph 7 read 
as follows: 


“Agree that the demilitarization shall be carried out in 
such a way that at the end of the period referred to in 
paragraph 6 above the situation will be: 


A. On the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line: 


(i) the tribesmen and Pakistan nationals not normally 
resident therein who had entered the State for the pur- 
pose of fighting will have been withdrawn ; 

(ii) the Pakistan troops will have been withdrawn 
from the State ; 

(iii) large-scale disbanding and disarming of the Azad 
Kashmir forces will have taken place; so that at the end 
of the period of demilitarization there shall remain an 
armed force of 6,000. This force will have been separated 
from the administrative and operational command of the 
Pakistan High Command in accordance with para- 
graph 9. It will have no armour or artillery. 


B. On the Indian side of the cease-fire line: 


(i) the bulk of the Indian forces in the State will have 
been withdrawn; ; 

(ii) further withdrawals or reductions, as the case may 
be, of the Indian and State armed forces remaining in the 
State after the completion of the operation referred to in 
B (i) above will have been carried out; so that at the end 
of the period of demilitarization there shall be an Indian 
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army force of 21,000 including State armed forces. This 
force will be without armour or artillery.” 


The positions of the representatives of India and 
Pakistan on these proposals were set forth in their com- 
munications of 17 February 1953 and, in substance, stated 
the following: 


India 


(1) The Government of India had no comments on 
paragraphs 1 to 6, 8 and the provisional clause. 

(2) As regards paragraph 7 the Government of India 
had no comments on A (i) and (ii) and B (i) and (ii). 
On the question of Azad Kashmir forces referred to in 
paragraph A (iii) the Government of India was unable to 
agree to the retention of any military forces in the 
so-called Azad Kashmir territory. 

(3) In the opinion of the Government of India the 
function of preventing violations of the cease-fire line on 
the Azad Kashmir side couid be effectively performed by 
a civil armed force to the formation of which they had 
already agreed (2,000 armed, 2,000 unarmed). However, 
in order to meet the United Nations Representative’s point 
regarding the necessity of an adequate force to prevent 
infringement of the cease-fire line from the Azad Kashmir 
side, the Government of India was willing to agree to 
some increase in the numbers of the proposed Civil Armed 
force and also to the equipment of the armed section of 
this force with such weapons as may be considered suit- 
able to assure the satisfactory discharge of this function. 

(4) As regarded paragraph 9, the Government of India 
pointed out: 


(i) that the so-called Azad Kashmir Government should 
not be allowed to function in this area either collectively 
or individually through its ministers. 

(ii) that all officials appointed by the Pakistan Govern- 
ment should cease to function. 

(iii) that no connexion should be maintained between 
the local authority and the Pakistan Government. 

(iv) that the administration should be conducted under 
the surveillance of the United Nations Representative by 
local officials who could be relied upon to discharge their 
duties effectively and impartially with strict regard to 
the needs and conditions of a fair and impartial plebiscite. 


(5) As regarded paragraph 10, the Government of India 
reaffirmed the views stated in paragraph 2 of the memo- 
randum annexed as Appendix V to the fourth report of 
the United Nations Representative, that was: 


“The Government 0f India’s view is that the Plebiscite 
Administrator could properly function only after (i) the 
process of demilitarization is completed and the United 
Nations Representative is satisfied that peaceful condi- 
tions have been restored and (ii) the local authorities are 
recognized and are functioning on the Pakistan side of 
the cease-fire line under the surveillance of the United 
Nations Representative. In the interests of agreement, 
however, the Government of India would be prepared to 
agree to his induction on the last day of the period of 
demilitarization provided that it was completed according 
to plan and was exhaustive so that the Plebiscite Adminis- 
trator would, as regarded the forces remaining in the 
State after demilitarization was fully implemented, be 
concerned only with their disposition.” 


(6) In regard to paragraph 11 the Government of 
India made clear that it always had understood the term 
“disposal” in paragraph 4 (a) of the Uncr resolution of 
5 January 1949 to mean “disposition” and not reduction 
or withdrawal. 


Pakistan 


(1) Paragraph 7 of the proposals contravened the Se- 
curity Council’s resolution of 23 December 1952. 

(2) In the debate that preceded the adoption by the 
Security Council of its resolution of 23 December 1952 
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the members of the Council were at pains to affirm and 
explain that the bracket of figures of troops proposed in 
the Anglo-US draft resolution on Kashmir had been ar- 
rived at after taking into account the military needs of 
both the Indian occupied areas of the State and Azad 
Kashmir. No reasons had been advanced by the United 
Nations Representative to justify any change. The figures 
of troops for the Indian side of the cease-fire line have 
been arbitrarily raised, without any justification, to 21,000. 
The Pakistan delegation was convinced that if 21,000 
Indian and State Armed forces were allowed to remain 
on the Indian side of the cease-fire line as against only 
6,000 Azad Kashmir forces, the security of the Azad Kash- 
mir area would be put in serious jeopardy. 

(3) The figures now suggested by the United Nations 
Representative would destroy the safeguard contained in 
paragraph (8) of the twelve proposals (and already ac- 
cepted by both sides) that “the demilitarization shall be 
earried out in such a way as to involve no threat to the 
cease-fire agreement either during or after the period” 
of demilitarization. 

(4) The figures now proposed have avowedly no other 
object than to meet India’s wishes with regard to the 
number of forces to be retained on its side of the cease-fire 
line. This fails to take into account the corresponding 
needs of security on the Azad Kashmir side of the cease- 
fire line. This process of continuous yielding ground in 
face of Indian intransigeance amounts in effect to an en- 
dorsement and abetment of the Indian attitude. It was a 
clear indication to India that its sustained attitude of in- 
transigeance would ultimately procure the formulation 
of a Truce Agreement on its own terms. 


After thorough consideration of these communications 
and further conversations with the representatives of 
India and Pakistan, the United Nations Representative 
felt that there was no ground left at that stage on which 
to continue the Conference and therefore, in agreement 
with the two representatives, he decided to conclude it. 


The Value of an Agreement 


A. Values to the People of the State 


The people of the State of Jammu and Kasiimir have 
waited over four years for the fulfilment of the promise 
of a plebiscite under the two agreed Uncrp resolutions. 
The people in the Bast and the West look for an example 
from the top of the subcontinent in Jammu and Kashmir, 
that an agreement for a plebiscite will soon be fulfilled 
for and by the people of this most ancient, beautiful and 
historic state. Renewed physical and spiritual energies 
would be released by an agreed settlement of this dispute. 

The meaning of this new freedom would shine across 
the earth from the top-most roof of the world, brightening 
the lives of the people in the hills and valleys, fields and 
fores‘s, the homes and schools, mosques and temples, the 
shops and workplaces, beckoning near and far to all peo 
ple struggling to be free. 


B. Values to the People of the Two Nations 


An agreement would have many positive values to India 
and Pakistan: 


(1) The two Governments, without prejudice to their 
conceptions and claims, would by the reconciliation of 
their long maintained differences over Kashmir, take a 
decisive and co-operative step forward, rather than con- 
tinuing to the point of possible catastrophe, a disagree- 
ment over the ways for the carrying out of these four- 
year-old agreements which provide for the determination 
by the people of Jammu and Kashmir of their relation 
to India and Pakistan. 

(2) The dispute over Kashmir would be settled by a 
constructive peace and not by force of arms or the attri- 
tion of years, with their attendant international bitterness 
and their running sores drawing off the higher interests 
and energies of two peoples. 
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(3) Settlement of the Kashmir dispute might contribute 
to the settlement of the disputes over evacuee property 
and waterways, with all the meaning of these steps to 
the morale, and the productive programmes of these his. 
toric peoples, most ancient on the earth, yet youngest jp 
the hopes and dreams of their new liberation, and mogt 
resolute in the faith and courage of their dedicateg 
leadership. 


C. Values to the People of the World 

The universal yearning of the people for peace is today 
confronted with the high potentials of the world for war. 
The peoples of the sub-continent have an unprecedented 
opportunity for providing the leadership, setting the ex. 
ample and mayhap turning the direction of human affairs 
away from the tendencies to self-destruction, to the ways 
of self-determination, peace and co-operation. The settle. 
ment of the Kashmir dispute, with its implications for the 
400,000,000 people of the sub-continent, might set in motion 
the beginnings of a counter chain reaction of peace, pro- 
duction and hope. The warmth of human brotherhood 
may yet melt away the hard divisions between the peoples 
in their hopes for freedom and peace in the world. 

Instead of the United Nations Representative continuing 
to report differences to the Security Council, may the 
leadership of over 400,000,000 people, with the good will 
and assistance of the United Nations, join in negotiating 
and reporting an agreement on Kashmir and thereby 
light a torch along the difficult path of the people’s pil- 
grimage toward peace. 

Out of the Hast, the cradle of civilizations and the home 
of great spiritual faiths, would come again the example 
to the nations and the call to all peoples for demilitariza- 
tion, self-determination, and co-operation in great pro- 
grammes for education, health, production, and peace on 
all the earth. 


National Security Interests 
In St. Lawrence Seaway 


White House press release dated April 24 


President Eisenhower on April 24 sent the fol- 
lowing letters to Senator Alexander Wiley, Chair- 
man, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
Thomas C. Buchanan, Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission: 


Dear Senator WILEY: 

At my request, the National Security Council 
has considered the national security interests in the 
Saint Lawrence-Great Lakes Seaway Project. 
The Council has advised me: 


1. Early initiation and completion of the Saint 
Lawrence-Great Lakes Seaway is in the interest 
of national security. 

2. The United States should promptly take 
whatever action may be appropriate to clear the 
way for commencement of the project, whether by 
Canada alone, or, now or as may be later devel- 
oped, by Canada and the United States jointly. 

3. It is desirable that the United States partici- 
pate in the construction of the Seaway ; the extent 
of and limitations upon such participation to be 
the subject of separate determination by authority 
other than the Council. 


The Council’s findings and recommendations 
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have my approval; and I propose now to discuss 
with the Cabinet the extent of and limitations 
upon United States participation in the project. 

I am forwarding a copy of this letter to the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commission for 
his information and such action as he may deem 


appropriate. 


Dear Mr. BucHANAN: 

Enclosed for your information and such action 
as you may deem appropriate is a copy of a letter 
which I have sent today to Senator Alexander 
Wiley, Chairman, Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, United States Senate. The letter contains 
a statement of the views and recommendations of 
the National Security Council on the Saint Law- 
rence-Great Lakes Seaway Project. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


Chancellor Konrad Adenauer. Hearing Before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 83d Cong., 
ist sess., informal meeting of the Committee with 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. April 9, 1953. 8 pp. 

Foreign Policy Address of the President of the United 
States delivered before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, April 16, 1953. S. Doc. 39, 83d 
Cong., 1st sess. 6 pp. 

Agreements Relating to the Status of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, Armed Forces, and Military 
Headquarters. Hearings Before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 883d Cong., 1st sess., 
on Status of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
Armed Forces, and Military Headquarters. April 7 
and 8, 1953. 117 pp. 

Eighth Report Concerning the Yugoslav Emergency Relief 
Assistance Program. Letter From Secretary of State 
Transmitting the Eighth Report Concerning the Yugo- 
slav Emergency Relief Assistance Program, covering 
the period September 16, 1952, through December 15, 
1952, pursuant to Section 6 of Public Law 897, 81st 
Cong. (The Yugoslav Emergency Relief Assistance 
Act of 1950). H. Doc. 128, 88d Cong., 1st sess. 2 pp. 
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Resignation 


Reed Harris as Deputy Administrator of International 
Information Administration, effective April 24, 1953. 


Curtailment of IIA Staff 
Press release 209 dated April 22 


Robert L. Johnson, Administrator of the International 
Information Administration (Ita), said on April 22 
that approximately 830 people both here and abroad 
will be dropped from the payroll of the overseas informa- 
tion and educational exchange program, and around 160 
unfilled positions will be abolished. Mr. Johnson said he 
was taking this action to comply with the economy direc- 
tive issued by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Of the total number of Ira employees to receive termi- 
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nation notices, approximately 60 hold positions in Wash- 
ington, 399 are working in the Voice of America and 
supporting services in New York, and the others, which 
include local nationals, are employed by press, motion 
pictures, Usis Libraries, and the exchange-of-persons 
program located in Europe, the Near East, the Far East, 
and Latin America. 

Because of this economy move, the Ira Administrator 
said, the Voice of America will reduce the number of 
broadcasts to the free world by eliminating the following 
language broadcasts: French, Portuguese, Spanish to 
Latin America, Hebrew, Malayan, and Thai. In addition, 
the English broadcast service will be reduced from a 
worldwide total of 5 hours and 45 minutes daily to 30 
minutes a day. 

Broadcasts to the Iron Curtain countries will be main- 
tained and relay facilities now nearing completion over- 
seas will strengthen the signal in certain critical areas. 
The number of language broadcasts originating from 
the Munich Program Center, which now include Russian, 
Polish, Lithuanian, Estonian, Bulgarian, and Hungarian, 
will be increased. 

In Latin America as well as Portugal, France, and 
Israel, local broadcasting stations will continue to re- 
ceive some Voa features and commentaries by means of 
discs, tapes, and scripts. 

Since program services to the free world will be reduced, 
the bimonthly world program schedule, with a million and 
a half circulation, which has been published in English 
and 10 other languages, will be discontinued. 

This move, according to Mr. Johnson, is a contraction to 
establish the essentials of a revitalized, flexible, and hard- 
hitting program designed to achieve maximum effec- 
tiveness. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Apr. 27-May 2, 1953 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to Apr. 27 which appear 
in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 204 of Apr. 20, 
209 of Apr. 22, and 213 of Apr. 25. 

No. Date Subject 


$214 4/27 Smith: Chamber of Commerce 
*215 4/27 Colligan: U.S. and the foreign student 
*216 4/27 Taft: Irish-American relations 
7217 4/27 U.S. properties in China 
4218 4/27 Signatories of wheat agreement 
7219 4/27 Reed Mission to Pakistan 
7220 4/28 Dulles: Japanese treaty anniversary 
221 4/28 Murphy: Assignment to Unc 
7222 4/28 Further wheat agreement signatories 
4223 4/29 New Foreign Relations yolume 
4224 4/29 Tax negotiations with Australia 
225 4/29 Dulles: Results of Nato meeting 
4226 5/1 Administrative Council (ITv) 
+227 5/1 #£Dulles: Polish constitution 
*228 5/1 #£4Vice Admiral Wright visits Jordan 
*229 5/1 #£2Dulles: Trip to Near East 
4230 5/1 Return of German art libraries 
#231 5/1 Cotton Advisory Committee 
*232 5/1 Hutchinson: IPS administrator 
7233 5/4 Dulles: Extension of trade agreements 
7234 5/4 Leddy: Senate investigations comm. 
4235 5/4 Letter of credence: Rumania 
7236 5/4 Letter of credence: Egypt 
4237 5/4 Letter of credence: Lebanon 
238 5/2 Dulles: Statement on Laos 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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